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BARGAIN FARES ARE HERE AGAIN! 


AVE either 845° or 516990 
on round trips to SCANDINAVIA! 


Just in time for the beautiful Fall, the thrifty time to visit Scandi- 
navia with new low SAS fares! Now you can stay longer in the 
Homeland with friends and relatives—by flying “home” the speedy, 
thrifty, dependable SAS way. Aboard a giant SAS DC-6, you relax 
in utmost comfort . . . enjoy piping-hot meals with smorgasbord . . . 
arrive in Scandinavia just 16 hours after leaving New York . . . have 
more time to spend in Scandinavia. And don’t forget—SAS offers you 
a wide choice of free stopovers along your route in many major 
European cities. 


@ FASTEST direct flights to all three 
Scandinavian countries. SEE HOW MUCH YOU SAVE 


New York to Round Trip You Save 
@ THE ONLY DC-6 planes, cruising Copenhagen $531.20 $169.00 
smoothly, reliably above the weather. Gothenburg 531.20 169.00 


Helsinki 621.20 169.00 
@ CONNECTIONS to such points as_ | Qslo 531.20 169.00 


Aalborg, Aarhus, Bergen, Malmo, Sta- Stockholm 570.80 169.00 
vanger, Kristiansand. 


Leaving after September 1 and returning 
after December 1. Save $84.50 to above des- 
tinations ff you return before November 30. 
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Alcohols 


A/S BORREGAARD, DIVISION SUPRAL — Sarpssorc, Norway 
Viscose Rayon Staple Fiber, Dull and Bright 


A/B MOLNBACKA-TRYSIL — ForsHaca, SWEDEN 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
Kraft Paper 


A/B EDSVALLA BRUK — Epsva._a, SWEDEN 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp for Paper making 
Rayon Pulp 


THE KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO. LTD.— 
HALLEIN BEI SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Villach — Bleached Sulphite for Paper Making 
Hallein — Bleached Sulphite for Paper Making and Dissolving Pulp 
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A Chair for California 


By Onor LUNDBERG 


President California Chapter 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


HEN the Regents of the University of California on July 

22, 1949, adopted the operating budget for the fiscal year 

1949-50, they also gave their final approval to recommen- 
dations by President Robert Gordon Sproul for the establishment on 
the Berkeley campus of the University of a permanent department of 
Scandinavian Languages and Literature, and the appointment of Dr. 
Assar G. Janzen, Visiting Professor since 1945, as the first full Pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian Languages and Literature in the University. 
Thus were brought to a successful realization efforts begun in 1944 
under the auspices of the California Chapter of the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. As a tribute to the generous donors who made 
it possible, and in the interest of an historical record, it is believed ap- 
propriate at this time to recount in some detail the events which have 
led to the happy conclusion recently announced. 

In the late Summer of 1944, after a number of informal discussions 
with the writer, who at the time was Secretary of the California Chap- 
ter of the Foundation, the then Consul General of Sweden in San 
l’rancisco, Mr. C. E. Wallerstedt, arranged a luncheon meeting at 
which were present, among others, the late Mr. Carl E. Friden and, 
from the University of California, Professor T. H. Goodspeed, Pro- 
fessor A. G. Brodeur, and the writer—Professor Goodspeed that 
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PRESIDENT SPROUL DECORATED 


King Gustaf V of Sweden has conferred the Royal Order of the North Star, 
degree of Commander, on the President of the University of California, Dr. 
Robert G. Sproul. The Order, which was instituted by King Frederick of Sweden 
in 1748, is conferred as a reward for civic and official services, for science, litera- 
ture, learned and useful works, and for new and beneficial institutions. 

Among the present holders of this order are some of Sweden’s leading scholars 
and scientists, for example Professor Manne Siegbahn and Professor Arne 
Tiselius, both Nobel Prize Winners and followers of Swedish scientific tradi- 
tions from the days of Emanuel Swedenborg, Carolus Linnaeus, and J. J. 
Berzelius. 

The grade of Commander is rarely given to persons active outside of Sweden. 

The Order was conferred on Dr. Sproul in recognition of what he has done 
to further close and friendly relations between the University of California and 
Swedish universities and scientific institutions. The latest development in that 
field was the establishment last year of a permanent chair in Scandinavian 
languages and literature at Berkeley. 

Dr. Sproul received the insignia of the Order at a reception given by the 
Consul General of Sweden and Mrs. Manne Lindholm at their home in San 
Francisco in honor of Dr. Sproul. Present were among others Mrs. Robert G. 
Sproul, Sr., Major General and Mrs. Keller Rockey, Major General Walter M. 
Robertson, and a number of Regents and Members of the Faculty at Berkeley, 
as well as Jérgen Galbe, Consul General of Norway; Paul B. Ryder, Consul 


General of Denmark ; Jarl Lindfors, Consul of Finland; and S. O. Thorlaksson, 
Vice Consul of Iceland. 


year being President of the Chapter. The counsel and advice of Mr. 
Wallerstedt in this early period was of the greatest value to the Chap- 
ter, as has been the continued cooperation and helpfulness of his suc- 
cessor in San Francisco, Consul General Manne Lindholm. It was 
decided at the luncheon meeting that a Special Committee of the Chap- 
ter should be appointed to investigate the possibilities of establishing 
a Chair in Scandinavian on the Berkeley campus and the means most 
appropriate thereto. Accordingly, some days later, a Special Com- 
mittee was named by Dr. Goodspeed, comprising the following: 


Mr. Carl E. Friden, Chairman 

Mr. Fritz O. Fernstrom, Co-Chairman 

Professor T. H. Goodspeed 

Professor Arthur G. Brodeur ie 
Mrs. Ida Malmquist ro 


'O MM. 
Mr. Olof Lundberg, Secretary rOVSE 
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us 


Skelton Studios 
RESIDENT ROBERT G. SPROUL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA RECEIVING 
‘COMMANDER INSIGNIA OF THE NORTH STAR FROM MANNE LINDHOLM, 
‘ONSUL GENERAL OF SWEDEN. 
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This Special Committee reviewed at length the experience gained 
and the results of a valiant, but unsuccessful, effort of the Chapter in 
the 1920’s to raise a sum of money large enough for the permanent en- 
dowment of a Chair in Scandinavian, an effort in which Professor Bro- 
deur had played an energetic part. It was agreed by the Special Com- 
mittee that the renewed efforts now to be undertaken should be based 
upon the following premises: (a) that the approaching end of the war 
and the anticipated renewal of cultural relations with the Scandinavian 
countries was a propitious moment to revive the plan for the establish- 
ment of the Chair; (b)-that funds should be solicited, not for a perma- 
nent endowment but, rather, for the purpose of financing a visiting 
professorship for an experimental period of three years so as to enable 
the University Administration to determine student interest and re- 
sponse to offerings in the field of Scandinavian; (c) that, if the re- 
sponse was satisfactory, the University might be persuaded to continue 
the Chair on a permanent basis from its own funds. 

At a meeting of the Special Committee on December 7, 1944, points 
(a) and (b) were resolved unexpectedly and generously through the 
pledges of Messrs. Friden and Fernstrom to underwrite one-half and 
one-third, respectively, of the estimated total sum required to finance 
the Chair for a period of three years. They further agreed to raise 
amongst their friends the remaining one-sixth required. Shortly after 
the first of the year 1945, through the good office of Mr. Fernstrom, the 
remaining amount was contributed by Mr. J. P. Seeburg of Chicago. 
Thus, the Chapter was in a position to submit specific proposals to the 
President of the University, Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, who viewed 
them with favor and who, on February 23, 1945, recommended to the 
Board of Regents that the funds be accepted for the purpose indicated, 
but with the stipulation that “The Chapter of the Foundation and the 
Donors agree that the University is to be placed under no obligation 
to continue instruction in Scandinavian languages and literature be- 
yond the experimental period, although it is the hope of both the Foun- 
dation and the Donors that, if the experiment is successful, permanent 
instruction might be offered in this field and financed from State Sup- 
port.” This recommendation was approved by the Regents. 

The University authorities thereupon took immediate steps to put 
the program into effect. A special-academic committee, with Professor 
Brodeur as Chairman, was appointed to advise the President of the 
University on the selection of a Visiting Professor for the proposed 
- three-year experiment. The Committee examined the qualifications of 
a large number of prospective candidates from within the United 
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States as well as from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. After careful 
consideration the Committee recommended to the President, as its first 
choice, Dr. Assar G. Janzen, Docent at the University of Lund, 
Sweden, and Dr. Sproul shortly extended to him the University’s in- 
vitation to come to Berkeley and take up instruction with the academic 
year 1946-47. Dr. Janzen accepted and, with his wife and young son, 
arrived in Berkeley in time for the opening of the Fall semester. In 
this connection, the cooperation of the Swedish University authorities, 
who granted Dr. Janzen a three-year leave of absence, should be noted. 
Thus, the project was launched and it was realized fully that its suec- 
cess or failure lay almost entirely in the hands of the new appointee. 

From the first the student response was gratifying, but that it has 
continued on a high and, indeed, widening level is due to the personality 
of Professor Janzen himself and the quality of his teaching and re- 
search. He has been characterized by colleagues in this country as 
“easily the most distinguished scholar in the field of Scandinavian 
studies in America” and has produced and printed an impressive 
amount of work in-his chosen field. Included in the long list of his 
scholarly writings are at least eight considerable and extensive mono- 
graphs, each running from 150 to 300 or more pages in length. 

When, this Spring, the question of the future of the department 
and the professorship came up for review, President Sproul was able 
to state that “the response of the students to the offerings has been 
very much better than anticipated” and Professor Janzen “has proven 
to be a happy addition to the faculty.” 

What, then, lies ahead? In what way can we assist still further the 
important beginning now made at Berkeley? I would answer these 
questions by placing emphasis, first, on the need for additional staff- 
members in the new Scandinavian department, so as to enable it at the 
earliest date to offer an undergraduate major and, in due course, ad- 
vanced degrees. There is no doubt but that initial private generosity 
would accelerate this necessary development. Second, donations and 
grants for library acquisitions and to aid in research and the publica- 
tion thereof would, of course, be of the greatest value in stimulating 
the development of a strong department, as would funds for scholar- 
ships and fellowships. It is my hope that for the immediate years ahead 
the California Chapter of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
will dedicate itself to the realization of these plans. But the Chapter 
will need help. Assistance and cooperation must come, not only from 
those of Scandinavian descent, be it Danish, Norwegian or Swedish, 
but, indeed, from all who believe in the value of strengthening the cul- 
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tural ties between our own country and the ancient democracies of 
Scandinavia. 


Olof Lundberg was born in Sweden in 1901, and came to San Francisco in 1927. 
He became a certified public accountant in 1936 and a member of the American 
Institute of Accountants in 1939. Since 1938 he has been chief accounting of- 
ficer of the University of California. He is Lecturer in Business Administration 
and a member of the University Committee on Foreign Students. He is Di- 
rector of the University Y.M.C.A. and the Community Chest of Berkeley and 
Albany and Chairman of its Budget Committee. He is also Director of The 
Faculty Club of the University of California and Past President of the Swedish 
Club of San Francisco. lat 
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Dusk on Bass River i 
To Leif Ericsson 1000 A.D. F hi 
By CuristinE TURNER CuRTIS a ce 
ie fi 
S through the water-blue window, those shadows l: 
of the river, the poplars, the flamingo dusk li 
flow in and settle, and your dark lashes lie 
unstirring as if bewitched in a tide-water dream; t 
the music wanders, modulates under my fingers, : ( 
while on the platinum flood, the scallopers f 
row homeward in their black and snub-nosed dories— 
the ebony oars plying over steely ripples 


like oarsmen in the boats of some Stavanger carving 
forever buffeting an inrush of wave and wind. 


What is it that stabs in those sea-hypnotized moments 
like a diamond needle through mood and music? 

in those unguarded hours when the sentry has left his box, 
and the portals of the psyche are undefended? 

Then bites deep into the impressionable wax 

the quicksilver staple that constrains us to adjudge 
all aspects of the world as indivisible; 

rhythm and tune and tide and the motions of men 
locked in an entity: this truth is as startling 

as the first pound of the heart in the percipience of love. 









‘*A Divided World”? in Minnesota 


By Raymonp E. LINDGREN 








N 1947 the University of Minnesota, aided by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, as an extension of its work 
in the Department of Scandinavian Languages and Literature 
launched a Program of Scandinavian Area Studies. The Area Studies 
Program was intended not only to fill a need for specialists in the study 
of Scandinavian politics, history, and economics but also to develop 
an integrated cultural background for the appreciation of Scandi- 
navian literature and the arts. It was arranged that scholars come from 
Scandinavia and in its third year the Area Studies has now brought 
to the University of Minnesota campus Arne Andersson of the Social 
Institute, Goteborg, Sven Henningsen of the University of Copen- 
hagen, and Magne Skodvin of the University of Oslo. 

The Area Studies Program has integrated other disciplines in its 
concentration upon Scandinavia. Thus courses are offered in such 
fields as Scandinavian Economic Development, History, Social Legis- 
lation, Government and Politics, Folk Movements, and Scandinavian 
literature. Provisions were made for graduate work in the Area Studies 
through the master’s degree and partial requirements for the doctorate. 
Completion of the doctorate is possible within one of the established 
fields, such as history, economics, or political science. 

Through the Carnegie grant the way was opened for the University 
of Minnesota to offer graduate fellowships and two undergraduate 
scholarships in the Area Studies Program. At present, there are six 
Graduate Fellows on the University of Minnesota campus who are 
specializing in the Scandinavian field. 

As one of the features of the Program, special institutes were 
planned and on January 9, 1950, the Scandinavian Area Studies Pro- 
gram initiated the first Institute held in the United States on the four 
Northern countries. Members of the E.C.A., and staffs of foreign em- 
bassies and experts in the fields of history, politics, and economics 
gathered for a discussion of the role of the Northern countries in Euro- 
pean and world economy and international affairs. This Institute, 
entitled “Scandinavia in a Divided World,” proved highly successful 
judged by both faculty and students. The timeliness of the subject 
and the presence of figures of international renown gained general 
acclaim. 
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The program was opened by a 
greeting from Dean Theodore 
Blegen, followed by an analysis 
of the social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic stature of the Scandina- 
vian countries by Dr. Bryn J. 
Hovde, President of the New 
School for Social Research. In 
his paper, Dr. Hovde referred to 
cultural aspects common to the 
Scandinavian countries and 
noted how with immigration, 
translation of English and 
American literature, adoption of 
western industrial methods and 
other unifying factors the Scan- 
dinavian countries have identi- 
fied themselves with the Atlantic 
community of nations. As an in- 
Affiliated Photo Conway troduction to the economic and 
Bryn J. Hovde political topics that followed, Dr. 
Hovde’s analysis was an excellent 

prologue to the Institute’s discussions. 

“The Scandinavian Countries and World Trade” was the subject 
of the second paper, by Dr. J¢rgen Dich, visiting lecturer in the 
Scandinavian Area Study at the University of Wisconsin and former 
editor of Socialt Tidsskrift. This second introductory paper outlined 
most of the major economic problems of Scandinavia and the reasons 
why a reconstruction program such as the ECA is necessary. The 
extent to which the Scandinavian countries have achieved, success has 
been gratifying and at present two issues command headline attention 


—the integration of Kuropean economy and the solution of the dollar 
shortage. 





Both of these issues were specifically treated in the paper presented 
by Mr. John C. deWilde, Chief of the Scandinavian and Benelux 
Branch of the ECA. Mr. deWilde stressed the need for the integration 
of European economy, an issue which was underlined by the Depart- 
ment of State’s press release of January 12. Mr. deWilde spoke of the 
rebuilding of Scandinavian economy which had been accomplished 
with relatively small amounts of ECA aid. But, Mr. deWilde con- 
tinued, even more extensive progress would be necessary before the 
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‘A DIVIDED WORLD” 


program or Scandinavia’s econ- 
omy could be regarded as having 
a reasonable margin of safety. 

In the panel which followed 
Mr. deWilde’s paper the chief 
issues of the ECA program in 
the Scandinavian countries were 
raised. One of the main problems 
was the balancing of the disparity 
between imports and exports, a 
disequilibrium which is_note- 
worthy in recent statistics from 
both Norway and Denmark. Al- 
though the latter country will 
achieve an equilibrium, Norway 
has put too much in capital in- 
vestment through imports of ma- 
chinery, ships, and industrial 
equipment and thus has threat- 
ened to upset the balance desired 
by the ECA. Round-table par- 
ticipants saw no opposition to 
Scandinavian participation in the 
ECA program, although a liberalization of conditions for aid would be 
of material benefit. 

On January 10, Dr. Per Jacobsson, director of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, discussed ““Future Scandinavian Dollar Earn- 
ings and the Problem of Scandinavian Exports.” Dr. Jacobsson found 
the major problem to lie in removing limitations on the exchange of 
currencies, especially the pound sterling, and the opening of the United 
States to imports on a more extensive scale. The loss of markets in 
central Europe and the Far East has seriously hampered recovery and 
the relatively small dollar surpluses in Latin American countries offer 
no solution to Europe’s problems. Scandinavian trade remains chiefly 
with England and France and only in these countries could a solution 
to the problem of dollar earnings be found. 

During the panel, Mr. deWilde answered some of the arguments 
advanced by Dr. Jacobsson, and Mr. Gunnar Seidenfaden, commercial 
attaché to the Danish Embassy, added a query as to the timetable and 
procedure in the integration of European economy. Mr. deWilde’s 
answer was that the economic recovery program must be completed 


White Studio 


Professor John H. Wuorinen 
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Left to right: Dr. Jgrgen Dich, Dean Theodore C. Blegen, and 
Dr. Bryn J. Hovde. 


by 1952, therefore integration must be attained by the end of 1951. 
Questions from the floor prompted a full discussion which clarified 
both the attitudes of the Scandinavian countries and the position taken 
in recent negotiations by the U.S. Department of State. 

At an evening meeting on January 10, two introductory papers laid 
the basis for a discussion of the Scandinavian countries and the North 
Atlantic Pact. The summary of Pact negotiations presented by Magne 
Skodvin, Visiting Lecturer from Oslo University in the Scandinavian 
Area Studies of the University of Minnesota, placed the issues and 
problems before the Institute. Mr. Sven Grafstrom, permanent dele- 
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From left to right: Dr. Alrik Gustafson, Dr. Per Jacobsson, Erling Bjgl, Dr. John 


Wuorinen, and Dr. Lawrence D. Steefel. 


gate from Sweden to the United Nations, delivered his country’s 
views on the North Atlantic Pact. After reviewing Sweden’s part in 
the negotiations for a Seandinavian defense bloc and the failure of 
those negotiations, Mr. Grafstrém went on to state the reasons why 
Sweden felt she could not participate in the North Atlantic Pact. 


eed. Sweden thought that membership in the Pact would involve her in the 
en big power struggle, and it would be unthinkable for Sweden to aban- 
aken don a traditional policy of neutrality. Secondly, any participation by 
; Sweden would increase pressure by the Soviet Union upon Finland; 
laid moral obligations and ties between Sweden and Finland made it im- 
orth possible to permit Finland to face the Soviet Union alone. 
age Panel members, in the following discussion, agreed that Finland 
— wished Sweden to remain out of the North Atlantic Pact, that Sweden 
= was justified in her neutrality and that Danish opinion regarding the 
lele- 


Pact was divided. Likewise Norway’s participation in the Pact was 
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made necessary by her geographic 
position and the strong desire for 
‘military defense that developed 
from the Second World War. In 
the negotiations between the 
three northern countries, it was 
Norway that led in advocating 
membership in the Pact. Al- 
though seemingly Scandinavia is 
divided on the issue, actually dis- 
cussions of cooperative measures 
continue. 

The morning session on J anu- 
ary 11 renewed the debate on the 
North Atlantic Pact. The first 
panel discussed possible alterna- 
tives to the Pact and concluded 
that at present there are no alter- 
natives. Denmark and Norway 

Sven Grafstrém have chosen to combine with the 
western powers while Sweden 
has chosen to remain neutral. The second panel in its discussion of 
relations between the Scandinavian countries and Russia found no 
hope in possible cessation of Soviet pressure in the north of Europe. 
Although the first line of action in case of hostilities would be in Eu- 
rope, eventually the Scandinavian countries would be involved. Soviet 
policy toward Finland has been considered by the Social Democrats as 
unusually lenient, and little is feared in the immediate future. However, 
the presence of this overwhelming neighbor makes the Finnish position 
uncomfortable. Dr. Hovde and Dr. Jacobsson both remarked that 
continued pressure upon the Soviet Union guarantees peace; renewed 
action on the part of the Soviet Union might result from relaxation 
of the tension by the Western democracies. 

In the afternoon session, the final paper was delivered by Professor 
John H. Wuorinen of Columbia University on “Scandinavia—United 
or Divided in a Divided World?” The gist of his views were expressed 
in the opinion that socially and culturally the Scandinavian countries 
were drifting further and further apart and that this factor must be 
recognized in American relations with the four Northern countries. 
Language, history, economics, and politics are different in all four 
countries, and only a Northern union would eradicate these differences. 
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phic ff Professor Lawrence D. Steefel, professor of history at the Univer- 
>for |) sity of Minnesota, presented the summary of the papers and panel 
yped fj discussions of the Institute in an effective manner and formally con- 
In [} cluded the first Scandinavian Institute of the University of Minnesota 
the Scandinavian Area Studies. The following day, January 12, Dr. Per 
was Jacobsson delivered the University convocation address on “Scandi- 
ting |} navia in a Divided World.” His remarks were a sort of digest of the 
Al- . results of the Institute, and the students who heard him were well re- 
iais |} paid for their time. 
dis- ff Space does not permit mention of all the faculty of the Institute, for 
ures |} there were twenty members, but acknowledgment of the participation 
| of the staff of the Scandinavian Area Studies at the University of 
nu- Wisconsin must be made. There Dr. Einar Haugen directs an area 
the program similar to that of the University of Minnesota. The 1950 
first summer session, in which both Area Studies’ staffs participated, was 
na- held at Madison, Wisconsin. 
ded 
ter- Raymond Elmer Lindgren is another bright Kansas City boy who began his 
career in the interpretation of Scandinavian history under the tutelage of Dr. 
Way Waldemar Westergaard of the University of California at Los Angeles. He is an 
the i associate professor of history at Vanderbilt University and during the last year 
has been visiting lecturer in the Scandinavian Area Studies Program at the Uni- 
den versity of Minnesota. 
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Something New in Wisconsin 


By LAWRENCE O. CarRLson 





HERE is something new in Wisconsin. It appears sympto- 
matic of many new and good things rising against the backdrop 
of the Atomic Age. There is much to cheer, we think, in the 

recently inaugurated program in Scandinavian Area Studies at the 

University of Wisconsin in Madison. 

Beginning in the fall semester 1949, the program is now well under 
ray, directed by the inspiring Chairman of the Committee on Scan- 
dinavian Area Studies, Professor Einar Haugen. This versatile pro- 

fessor hardly needs an introduction to Scandinavian-Americans. A 

recognized authority on Scandinavian literature, he is also Thompson 

Professor of Scandinavian Languages at the University of Wisconsin, 

and has served as Cultural Attaché to the American Embassy in Oslo. 

Special assistant to him are two professors imported from Scan- 
dinavia. Mr. Sverre K jeldstadli from Oslo is lecturing on Scandinavian 
history and governments of Scandinavia. Though still a young histo- 
rian, he has published several studies dealing particularly with Norwe- 
gian communities. One is Rjukan, Et moderne eventyr om industri- 
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SOMETHING NEW IN 


og bondesamfunn (Rjukan, A Modern Fairytale of Industrial and 
Rural Society). Another is a history of the city of Hamar. Mr. 
Jgérgen Dich comes from Denmark where he has had a distinguished 
career in social planning in the Danish government. Mr. Dich is lec- | 
turing on social policy and economic development in Scandinavia and 
is especially well qualified for his assignment. At present he has the 
responsible position of adviser to the ministers of housing, labor, and 
social affairs in Denmark. He has also found time to write quite ex- 
tensively. Since 1928 he has been editor of “Socialt Tidsskrift,” a lead- 
ing Danish review of social affairs. One of his books is The Unemploy- 
ment Problems in Denmark, 1930-38. In addition to these men the 
University is providing its full established offerings in the Department 
of Scandinavian Languages and Literature, courses which have been 
offered continuously since 1870. Especially qualified men from other 
departments of the University are also contributing special lectures. 

The augmentation of the University’s regular offerings with these 
new courses in the political, social, and economic institutions of Scan- 
dinavia can readily be seen to constitute a broad new excursion into the 
field of learning. And for it the new program was created. The plan- 
ning began more than a year ago when the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York voted to give it financial support. But while the actual pro- 
gram is young, the idea and inspiration behind the Area Study stem 
from some years back. And the underlying philosophy of the whole 
effort appears sound enough to warrant high hopes for the future. 

A look at the objectives and continuity of ideas giving birth to the 
Area Study might well serve to clarify its meaning. For it is this “Area 
Study” that is new, recognized by some, perhaps, as an offshoot of a 
new overall trend in modern pedagogy which has re-examined and re- 
defined its objectives. 

Without closing one’s eyes to the excesses and horrors of World 
War IT, one can learn certain lessons from it. One such lesson was 
driven home when first our military personnel, and later on civilians, 
were forced to deal with people about whom they had only a most super- 
ficial knowledge. Such negotiations could not be other than ineffective. 

To ameliorate a bad situation the army resorted to hasty establish- 
ment of courses designed to fill up this cultural gap. Naturally the un- 
satisfactory results in several cases were a reflection of the pressure of 
the preparations. In a few instances, however, classes established at 
colleges and universities were more successful. The one established at 
the University of Wisconsin for training personnel who would take 
part in the anticipated invasion of Norway can be judged as better than 
average. But to find a reason for this success one needs only to remem- 
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University of Wisconsin Photographic Laboratory 


SCANDINAVIAN AREA STAFF 


Seated left to right: Harald Strand, Lawrence Carlson, Jorgen Dich, Gilbert Geis. 
Standing left to right: Sverre Kjeldstadli, Professor Haugen, Donald Syvrud. 


ber that a Scandinavian Department on which to build already existed 
at Wisconsin. 

Happily for us today, the obvious need for trained personnel made 
a deep impression on those who took part in the wartime program. 
Among them was Professor Haugen, to whom a generous share of 
credit goes for thinking through and implementing the present Area 
Study program at Wisconsin. 

What Dr. Haugen saw at Wisconsin, and other leaders in the field 
of education and government saw elsewhere, was that the end of war 
would not remove the need for specially trained personnel with knowl- 
edge of these areas which, for one reason or another, the so-called “big 
nations” had neglected. They knew that in the postwar struggle for 
peace and security there would be an increasing demand for men and 
women who had an understanding of particular foreign areas. This 
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understanding, they also realized, must be at once comprehensive and 
specialized, able to cope, for example, with detailed problems of finance 
and government, as well as with the broad sweep of human intercourse 
with its social unrest and dislocation. 

To gain the type of background indicated, it is evident that more 
than the superficial treatment usually given “small” countries would 
have to be offered. Scandinavia, as the case in point, has seldom been 
given more than a passing reference in European or world history 
books. Its languages and literatures are taught in relatively few col- 
leges and universities. Even more distressing, those disciplines in- 
volving day-to-day economics and politics are treated, if at all, like 
prehistoric artifacts. 

Nevertheless, it is good that we can now begin to speak of this situa- 
tion, in part at least, as modified. The reason being that the social and 
political progress of Scandinavia (and other nations) which the ma- 
jority of Americans and other peoples have failed to notice, has been 
recognized and pursued with avidity by thoughtful, and in some cases 
influential, people in governmental and academic circles. These ex- 
perts have seen modern problems worked out in the progressive spirit 
of democracy without sacrificing time-tested traditions. They believe 
that thorough study of these “laboratories of democracy” will provide 
new ideas and methods which in turn will be helpful to us in building a 
more secure and equitable democracy. 

This, then, is the climate of thought fostering the “Area Study” 
concept. And more could be added. Certainly the principles of inter- 
nationalism as expressed in the combined wills of the United Nations 
are germane. So also is the desire to build up backward areas. But 
one should not limit it by strict definition. Rather, we may think of it as 
expanding and coordinating these broad concepts with the standard 
disciplines which have man as their sub ject of study. 

Returning to this innovation at the University of Wisconsin, we will 
take a closer look at what is offered the student as many readers may 
wish to investigate further this Area Study. In particular, students 
of Scandinavian descent may find their interests and qualifications 
admirably suited to this program. The following excerpt taken from 
the specially prepared Scandinavian Area Studies Bulletin provides 
the information in concise form. 

“Students may take the courses of the Area Study with two rather 
different expectations. They may expect that such courses will give 
them broadly cultural insights, and widen their point of view to in- 
clude the contributions of Scandinavia to the total wisdom and under- 
standing of man, Even if they take only one such course, they should 
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have received some insight into the workings of a civilization different, 
though essentially similar to their own. On the other hand, they may 
expect that such courses will fit directly into some occupational ob- 
jective. A teacher of economics may well discover that his under- 
standing is increased by a knowledge of Scandinavian theories of 
economics. A teacher of literature will find masterpieces of Scan- 
dinavian letters which will add to the value and insight of his later 
teaching. Increased travel is rapidly making new positions for per- 
sons with international training. Government agencies are looking 
for specialists in Scandinavian, as are private firms and foundations. 
Teaching positions in Scandinavian languages and literature are be- 
coming available. One cannot expect that this will ever be a large field, 
but there is today a definite demand which may be expected to grow.” 

The Area Studies are open to both undergraduate and graduate 
students. Graduate students will find it possible to earn their Masters’ 
degrees in the Scandinavian Area Studies, and beyond that a Ph.D. 
minor in an established department. And there are special encourage- 
ments in the form of fellowships and scholarships now available at both 
levels. Resources for research are abundant. This is true not only be- 
cause Wisconsin has a fine collection of Scandinavian materials, but 
also because of the highly desirable and elastic arrangement with the 
University of Minnesota for the use of its facilities. 

This brief account of something new in Wisconsin can necessarily 
give only an impression of its current worth and projected aims. 
Already a weekly radio program over the University radio station, 
WHA, from an Area Study classroom is a part of the expanding 
efforts to reach a wide audience. Research projects by fellowship stu- 
dents are under way which one hopes will reveal further possibilities 
for original and creative investigation. There is a real need for com- 
parative studies of these areas of the world which should beckon serious 
research students. And there are plans for a publication of high aca- 
demic standards which will be an outlet for written papers of out- 
standing merit. 

Today the people of all nations are seeking the kind of world they 
want. These wants differ even within the democracies. But from the 
vantage point of historical perspective, two great principles are evi- 
dent as basic premises of the democratic traditions of all democracies. 
One is the belief in the inalienable rights of the individual, the other, 
the belief that economic and political life must be subject to democratic 
control. Under varying conditions adjustments to these principles have 
produced different results, some more successful than others. In the 
Scandinavian countries the problems connected with the second of these 
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GREEN DREAM 
two principles appear to have been solved with special success. ‘The new 
Scandinavian Area Studies offer a particular opportunity for inves- 
tigating how this has been and will continue to be done. They offer, in 
general, a rare opportunity for Americans to help others, as well as 
themselves, attain the world they want. 


Lawrence O. Carlson is a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin. 


Green Dream 
By Laura BENET 


HE dreamed she was a growing bush 
Mantled in fullness, blooming, lush, 
Woven in foliage delicate, 

Her every leaf articulate, 

Each curling tendril quivered, moved 

In beauty as the warm day glowed. 


She dreamed that every quickening bud 
Opened as in a rising flood, 

That an invisible messenger 

Arose from out the earth for her, 
Lending her limbs a swaying motion, 
The timeless rhythm of the ocean. 


Of all the wood she stood alone 

In a still glade with druid stone, 
Herself the forest’s youngest child 
Dancing like wind, untrammeled, wild. 
Underground music played; its beat 
Measured by her arching feet. 


Then the dream ended: the small tree 
Yielded to walls’ reality. 

And she awoke in her dark room 
Tiny and sordid. Evening gloom 

Lay on the city of brass towers 
Whose flaming metal bore no flowers. 





The Howard University Players 


By Cart NoRMAN 


RRIVING at Oslo, in 1949 Owen 
A Dodson, head of the Howard Uni- 
versity Student Players of Wash- 
ington, D.C., voiced his enthusiasm at 
setting foot on the soil that had fostered 
the great Ibsen. The players constitute a 
theatrical ’group for the study and per- 
forming of dramatic art. Because they 
have devoted some of their best efforts 
to Ibsen in their home country a visit to 
Scandinavia was provided. So they came 
in a spirit of adventure, to see and be seen, 
and also as another link in that chain of 
direct intellectual exchanges between 
people of different nations that acts as a 
powerful stimulant to mutual comprehen- 
sion. During their visit the players were 
to be guests in private hémes that con- 
sidered it a privilege and a joy to receive 
them. 

Interviewed as to the feelings of the 
group about performing an Ibsen play in 
the master’s homeland Mr. Dodson said: 
“Of course it is a tremendous challenge, 
but we find it very stimulating. Remember 
that we are students, and while we give 
you our interpretation we expect to learn 
from you in turn. I hope we shall find 
many friends in Norway.” They did. The 
process of getting acquainted started at a 
reception the following day at the United 
States Embassy. There they met the Nor- 
wegian Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
and their young daughter, Princess Ragn- 
hild, foreign diplomats, members of the 
Norwegian Government, and representa- 
tives of various cultural societies. Their 
circle of friends widened as they got to 


know their hosts and professional people. 

Two plays were scheduled for pre- 
sentation in Oslo: The Wild Duck and 
Mamba’s Daughters, the latter to be 


given only on the players’ return after a 
month of touring in Scandinavia. 

The Wild Duck was presented at the 
New Theater and proved quite an unusual 
experience. The performance revealed 
the high dramatic standards of an Ameri- 
can negro university, as well as a 
markedly independent conception of Ib- 
sen’s drama. Throughout the play they 
sought to interpret that conception, and 
with considerable success. To a Nor- 
wegian audience familiar with the back- 
ground of every-day life against which 
Ibsen set his drama the foreign concep- 
tion of the characters and their surround- 
ings seemed rather exotic and, to a certain 
degree, ineffectual, thereby weakening 
the impact of the dramatic highlights 
one expects as the tragedy develops. How- 
ever, the entire cast was imbued with a 
spirit of sincere endeavor, and talent was 
certainly not lacking. Individual perform- 
ances ranged from the frankly amateyrish 
to an almost professional skill. 

The theater was packed, and an emi- 
nently sympathetic atmosphere prevailed, 
with the Crown Prince and his family 
joining in hearty applause. 

A second performance was subscribed 
to by the Oslo University Students’ 
League, which afterwards entertained 
the players at their club. 

As the National Theater had The Wild 
Duck on its program during the same 
week, the Americans were invited to see 
the drama as acted by Norwegians. The 
group devoted all its attention to the 
stage and followed every detail with keen 
interest. Dr. Anna Cooke, professor of 
Dramatic Art at Howard University, 
placed a floral tribute in front of Ibsen’s 
bust in the lobby. 
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A Scene from Mampa’s DavuGuTErs 


The second play selected for presenta- 
tion in Oslo, Mamba’s Daughters, dealt 
with subjects more familiar to the actors. 
So, a month later, after the players’ re- 
turn from their scheduled Scandinavian 
trip, the Oslo public once again flocked 
to the New Theater to see the actors give 
“themselves” in a presentation of a drama 
about their own race, by the same author 
who wrote Porgy and Bess. Mamba’s 
Daughters may be less easily accessible 
to a general audience than Porgy and 
Bess, but it has a number of very tense 
and gripping scenes. It could be that 
some of the native gusto and emotion in 
this typical folk drama from another con- 


tinent escaped the Norwegians. Still, they 
did appreciate the passionate penetration 
and true art with which the young actors 
portrayed characters so unfamiliar to the 
Norwegian psyche, and they showed it 
by their applause. Reviewers, too, were 
most generous in their praise. 

After the performance the players 
were entertained by the Norway-America 
Association Alumni Club—an enjoyable 
end to a successful evening, in a happy 
and congenial atmosphere. 

Indeed, the Howard University Stu- 
dent Players proved themselves to be 
worthy, as well as sympathetic, ambassa- 
dors of their country and of their race. 


Carl Norman, a frequent Review contributor from Norway, is Emeritus Manager 
of ASF Publications. 
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THE FOLKE BERNADOTTE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 





The Folke Bernadotte Memorial 
Library Dedicated 


HE FOLKE BERNADOTTE 
Memorial Library on the campus 
of Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota, was dedicated on Sun- 
day, June 4. Participating in the cere- 
monies which memorialized the late 
Count Bernadotte were the Countess 
Bernadotte, her son Bertil; Sweden’s 
Ambassador to the United States, Erik C. 
Boheman; Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Ber- 
nadotte’s successor as United Nations Pal- 
estinian mediator; Swedish Consul Gen- 
erals Fredrik Hellstrom of Minneapolis 
and Otto Liljenstolpe Swanson of Omaha, 
Luther W. Youngdahl, governor of Min- 
nesota, Dr. Emil Swenson, president of 
the Minnesota Lutheran Conference, Dr. 
Edgar M. Carlson, president of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, and Roy Hendrickson, 
president of the College board. 
Speaking to more than 5,000 people 
in the college field house, Dr. Bunche 


challenged his audience, and particularly 
the 227 members of the graduating class 
of 1950, to the service of peace and 
justice. “If the world is to be saved from 
itself it will be only because vast numbers 
of people take inspiration from the deeds 
and sacrifices of great internationalists 
like Count Bernadotte, and dedicate them- 
selves to peace, justice and human brother 
hood.” 

Countess Estelle Bernadotte spoke 
briefly in acknowledgment of the library 
dedication and the inauguration of the 
Folke Bernadotte Memorial Foundation. 
“T think of this occasion today as a chris- 
tening,” the Countess said. ““The Founda- 
tion is a child now, but all of us hope 
that it will grow in influence and in serv- 
ice, and that, through the lives of young 
people, it may accomplish much good in 


the world.” 
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Tribute was paid to Count Bernadotte 
by his friend of many years, Ambassador 
Erik C. Boheman. “Folke Bernadotte 
worked tirelessly for peace,’ the Ambas- 
sador said, “because he had faith in 
people and believed in the essential good- 
ness of man. I am happy to have the 
honor of participating in the ceremony 
which dedicates the Folke Bernadotte 
Memorial Library to. the memory of a 
great internationalist and humanitarian. 
I trust that the young people who avail 
themselves of the opportunity for study 
in the library will be inspired to dedicate 
themselves to those causes which claimed 
the devotion of Count Folke Bernadotte.” 

Following the program in the field 
house, the rite of dedication was per- 
formed at the library by the Reverend 
Doctor Emil Swenson, president of the 
Minnesota Lutheran Conference. Bertil 
Bernadotte, son of the Count and Count- 
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ess, and John Almen, nephew of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Vickner who furnished the 
Pioneer Room of the library, unveiled the 
name which denotes the building as an 
American tribute to the servant of peace, 
Folke Bernadotte, and to the country of 
Sweden which gave Bernadotte to the 
world in an hour when his courage and 
leadership were so sorely needed. 

Plans are now being completed for the 
development of the Foundation which 
will be a living Memorial to Bernadotte 
and his ideals. The Foundation is to 
provide for the support of departments 
of instruction in fields of education in 
which Bernadotte was particularly in- 
terested—social work, youth leadership, 
government service, and international re- 
lations. Provisions are also to be made 
for the exchange of professors and stu- 
dents as a medium of promoting under- 
standing and amicable relations. 


The Proud, Doomed Deer 


By CHARLES NORMAN 


ETWEEN the trees of the wood, 
Pace the proud, doomed deer, 
All pulse, and tense as an arrow, 


If anyone come near; 


But at that hour of day, 
When it is neither day nor night, 
And the deer steal out of the wood 


To the meadow drained of light, 


I run to that misty meadow, 


To see the moonlight make 
A silver pool for the deer 
On the rim of a silver lake; 


And think I must fall on my knees 
To see them standing there, 
Breasting the misty tide, 


Sniffing the misty air. 
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THE BUILDINGS FOR CONCORDIA COLLEGE, DANA COLLEGE, 
GRAND VIEW COLLEGE AND GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE 
HAVE BEEN DESIGNED BY 
WILLIAM M. INGEMANN AND MILTON V. BERGSTEDT 
ARCHITECTS, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


THE BUILDINGS FOR UPSALA COLLEGE HAVE BEEN DESIGNED BY 
JENS FREDRICK LARSON 
Consulting Architect for the Association of American 


Colleges and Universities 
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COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 








CONCORDIA COLLEGE, MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 


Dormitory for Mén—Exterior of Kasota stone and tile roof; contains lounge, recrea- 
tion rooms, chapel, and accommodations for 200 men arranged in suites of 2 rooms for 
each 2 men. Cost $525,000 





DANA COLLEGE, BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


New Administration-Library Building—Contains complete library facilities, admin- 






istrative offices for the college, seminar and meeting rooms, classrooms for the sem- 






inary, the college post office, an archives room, and space for a future historical 
museum, Cost $260,000 
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GRAND VIEW COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
New Dormitory for Women—Contains a lounge, recreation rooms, an archives room, 
library, and accommodations for 64 girls. Cost $142,790. 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, ST. PETER, MINNESOTA 
Dormitory for Women—Exterior of Kasota stone; accommodations for 190 girls ar- p 
ranged in suites consisting of a living room, bathroom, and individual study bedrooms | S 

4 





for 6 girls. Cost $450,000. 


Note: All of the above buildings are of reinforced concrete fireproof construction. 
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UPSALA COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Architect’s drawing for the new gymnasium. 
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UPSALA COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
set Proposed East Campus, with Beck Hall at left (completed in 1948), the Hall of 
Science and the Library. 
Upsala’s extensive building program was started five years ago. Since that time four 
oa new buildings have been erected. Among these is Beck Hall, the humanities building, 


dedicated to Dr. Lars Herman Beck, Upsala’s founder and first president. 
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Johan Falkberget 


A Great Social Novelist 


By Ricuarp Breck 


OHAN FALKBERGET is primari- 

ly the spokesman and the interpreter 

of the Norwegian laborer, the hard- 
working miner. Nor is that in the least 
surprising. He is himself a miner’s son, 
product of the mining district of R¢gros; 
that historical, and in many ways fasci- 
nating, mountain region is his special 
field in the realm of Norwegian letters. 
He is rooted deep in its soil and there his 
most important and characteristic writ- 
ing has found its inspiration. 

In common with other miners at R¢ros, 
Falkberget’s father barely managed to 
eke out a living. As was customary for 
boys of the same age, the future novelist 
was put to work in a mine at the age of 
eight. His work, at that time, consisted 
in sorting ore and the working day lasted 
nine hours, in three-hour shifts. It was 
hard toil for a small boy but it steeled 
him for the hard struggle ahead. Falk- 
berget himself fully recognizes this, as he 
stated in a radio talk to the schools of 
Norway, delivered at the time of the ob- 
servance of his 60th birthday in 1939. 

Naturally, these harsh experiences dur- 
ing his most formative years have left 
their stamp upon Falkberget’s social phi- 
losophy and literary tendency. His back- 
ground, his many years of labor as a 
miner, and his continued association with 
other mine workers were bound to make 
him proletarian in his outlook and sym- 
pathies. That is, however, only half the 
story. His natural environment, the moun- 
tain scenery in its impressiveness and 
highly varied seasonal garb, were an 
equally important, if not a more im- 
portant, factor in his early develop- 
ment. “The visions and the majesty 
of the Dovre Mountains, the magic sum- 


mer nights, and the enchanting beauty 
of the high altitudes—all this left a 
permanently romantic color on an im- 
pressionable mind,” comments a Norwe- 
gian literary historian; and no one fa- 
miliar with Falkberget’s work will gain- 
say it. His descriptions of the life and 
the conditions of the miners, are, to be 
sure, thoroughly realistic, fearlessly out- 
spoken, but he never forgets that side 
by side with the crass and the ugly, there 
is also to be found beauty and greatness 
in human life and in the realm of nature. 
Not only is his sense of beauty ever 
alert; he, likewise, possesses deep faith 
in the inherent goodness of man and in 
life itself. This view of life casts an 
atmosphere of warmth and _ brightness 
over his stories. 

It goes without saying that Falkberget’s 
schooling was very limited, the work in 
the mines interfering with any consistent 
school attendance on his part; but an 
uncle of his, a gifted miner, taught him 
to read at the age of five, and eager for 
knowledge as he was, he soon devoured 
any reading material he could lay his 
hands on; and with the passing of the 
years he has become a widely read man, 
in fact, a man of great learning within 
his chosen realm, the history of the Nor- 
wegian miners and the cultural history 
of his region generally. 

Nor was his literary interest to be 
denied, and it found expression uncom- 
monly early, for already when he was 
only in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, 
his first publication appeared in the local 
paper, and since then he has contributed 
to the same publication a large number of 
miscellaneous contributions. Thus, from 
the very beginning to this day, Falkberget 
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JOHAN 


has been an untiring contributor to the 
press. 

In 1906 he turned his back upon the 
work in the mines and began devoting 
himself primarily to literary pursuits, 
having already several youthful novels 
and short stories to his credit. As was to 
be expected, he had early interested him- 
self in the Norwegian labor movement 
and now became for a short time editor 
of a labor paper in Alesund. While there 
he completed the novel Svarte fjell (Black 
Mountains), which was published in 1907. 
It marked a turning point in his career 
as a writer, for it was his first literary 
success, appearing rapidly in five editions. 
It was, further, recognized as striking a 
new note in Norwegian literature, in sub- 
ject-matter, language and style alike; 
and more than anything else, it intro- 
duced a new type of character—the 
Norwegian miner. He appears as a full- 
blooded individual, an independent per- 
sonality in Falkberget’s writings. Graphi- 
cally, in sentences that strike home like 
sharp arrows, the author describes the 
environment and the hard struggle for 
existence on the part of the miner, his 
hazardous life and impoverished condi- 
tion, together with his deep-rooted piety 
and equally deep-felt relationship to his 
traditional task, to bygone generations, 
and to the soil itself. Side by side with 
the striking delineation of the miner’s life 
there are sparkling nature descriptions. 

Falkberget had now, at least to a large 
extent, found himself and his chosen field 
in the realm of letters, and one book 
followed in the wake of another, often 
two in a year, showing the author steadily 
gaining a firmer hold on his art and 
mastering more effectively his special sub- 
ject-matter, together with a marked social 
consciousness and a deep human sym- 
pathy. The betterment of the lot of his 
fellow-miners is close to his heart, and 
he has shown his genuine interest in their 
cause by his constructive work for the 
Rgros mining community locally and as 
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a member of the Labor Party in the Nor- 
wegian Parliament (Storting) 1930-33. 

Falkberget’s intimate and conscious re- 
lationship to the past and the soil, in 
particular to his native district, is a very 
fundamental, and one might even say the 
richest strain in his works, gaining in 
depth with the years. It was, therefore, 
natural that he should find a fertile field 
for his writings not only among the 
miners but also among the mountain 
people of his native region. He has por- 
trayed and interpreted them, their natural 
surroundings and traditions, in numerous 
sketches and tales, and also in some full- 
fledged novels, including the notable 
Lisbet paa Jarnfjeld (Lisbeth of Jarn- 
fjeld), the only one of his major works 
so far available in an English translation, 
published in 1930. In this novel there 
is, indeed, literary art of a very high 
order, in terms of plot-construction, char- 
acterization, and style. The story de- 
scribes the mountain district and breathes 
the fresh mountain air and the fragrance 
of heather and pine; it is rich in vivid 
and colorful pictures of external nature. 
While all this is merely the background, 
it makes a most effective canvas. The 
novel is, however, primarily the story of 
human relationships—a penetrating story 
of married life, where the mountain people 
and the valley people are masterfully 
contrasted in the persons of the main 
characters. 

From the time he left R¢ros in 1906, 
Falkberget had resided outside his home 
district, but he had long planned to 
return to the haunts of his youth. He 
did so in the fall of 1922, upon the death 
of his parents, and since then has resided 
on the parental farm. With his return to 
his native haunts begins a highly signifi- 
eant and fruitful period in his literary 
production, reaching a high point in his 
monumental historical novel Christianus 
Sextus. Here the author has indeed un- 
dertaken an ambitious and difficult task— 
the re-creation, in literary form, of the 
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historic past of his native district of 
R¢gros, whose place in the history of the 
Norwegian people had become more and 
more impressed upon him with the pass- 
ing years. This impressive series of his- 
torical novels is also the natural out- 
growth of his earlier writing, the fair 
fruit of long years of physical and literary 
labors and study. 

The care with which Falkberget 
wrought this extensive work is evident 
from the time which he took to complete 
it. The first volume appeared in 1927, 
the second volume in 1931, and the last 
volume in 1933. This mighty trilogy, 
which is conceived on an unusually large 
scale, deals with life in the R¢gros com- 
munity during the tragic and distressful 
years 1720-1730, which were some of the 
hardest in the history of the Norwegian 
miners. While each volume can be read 
independently, the series should be read 
in its entirety, for only thereby can its 
grandeur and depth be fully appreciated. 
The author is indeed on solid ground 
when it is a matter of describing the life 
and the toil of the Norwegian miners. 
Through many years of personal ex- 
perience and study he knows the history 
and the conditions of the miners better 
than does any other Norwegian author. 

The trilogy has received its title from 
the mine “Christianus Sextus,” named 
in honor of King Christian VI, who was 
Crown Prince at the time of its discovery. 
The action centers around the mine, to 
which the fate of the many people, who 
crowd the pages of this remarkable work, 
is linked in various ways. 

As has been well said, it is the author’s 
great glory that through the varied and 
interwoven events he not only succeeds 
in holding the interest of the reader, but 
makes him a fellow-sufferer of the strug- 
gling miners as well as a sharer in what- 
ever joys and satisfactions lighten their 
heavy way. We live the life of the miners; 
follow in their trail through years of 
unemployment, hunger and want, share 


their sorrows and joys and see them be- 
come ennobled or sink to lower levels in 
their severe struggle for existence. In 
adversity or prosperity, the author de- 
scribes these people with the deepest 
sympathy, growing out of his unfailing 
understanding of their conditions and 
their way of thinking; his interpretation 
is, therefore, entirely free from cheap 
sentimentality. Here is the realism of 
life itself, genuinely presented by a master 
of literary art. Here is romanticism as 
well, and great wealth of beauty. Falk- 
berget’s deep feeling for nature is as alert 
as ever, and woven into the descriptions 
of the miners’ life and saga are numerous 
delicate nature descriptions. In short, this 
great trilogy combines in an unusual de- 
gree, literary skill and cultural-historical 
importance. 

Falkberget’s philosophy of life is also 
written large on its pages. It is a hymn 
of praise to honest labor and peaceful 
pursuits, grounded deep in the author’s 
Christian conception of life. 

Unquestionably, therefore, all things 
considered, this rich and impressive work 
deserves a place in Norwegian literature 
beside such recognized masterpieces as 
Sigrid Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter. 


Falkberget did not, however, rest on | 


the laurels won through Christianus 
Seatus at home and abroad. Within two 
years after its publication he was at work 
on another historical novel of major pro- 
portions, Nattens bréd (The Bread of 
Night), of which two volumes have al- 
ready appeared, and received deserved 
praise for the rich contents and masterful 
story-telling. One critic had this to say 
of the first volume: “This whole work 
is a mighty proclamation which appeals 
to mercy and justice. A book filled with 
wisdom.” That could equally well be 
said about Falkberget’s other great works. 

On his seventieth birthday last year, 
not only his grateful countrymen at 
home, but also his host of admirers, in 
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AGNUS 


many lands outside the boundaries of his 
native Norway, paid him tribute for his 
penetrating and understanding interpre- 
tation of the history and life of the Nor- 
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for his readers. In his best works literary 
art of a high order and a noble outlook 
upon life are interwoven in a rare and 
striking degree. Deep understanding of 


the heart of man and love of humanity 
go hand in hand with masterful story- 
telling. 


wegian miners, through which he has be- 
come a great pioneer in the realm of Nor- 
wegian literature and opened a new world 


Dr. Richard Beck is Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literature at the 

University of North Dakota. He is the editor of ICELANDIC POEMS AND 

STORIES, published by the Foundation in 1943, and is the author of HISTORY 
OF ICELANDIC POETS 1800-1940. 


Agnus Dei 


A Folk Song Translated from the Faroese 


By E. M. SmirH-DAMPIER 


UR Lady Mary walked on the strand, 
Oh faithless sea-foam! 
And she saw where a babe came floating to land. 
The living sail out and the dead drift home. 


She took the babe and home she came, 
And Agnus Dei was his name. 


When all God’s angels, went to play, 
He sat still and wept alway. 


Our Lady took him on her knee: 
“Sweet step-son, why dost weep?” said she. 


“Needs must I weep when I know full well 
The world must burn in fires of Hell.” 


“Oh let me dry those tears away, 
And go thou with angels to sport and play!” 


“Vain, vain, sweet Mother, is thy desire, 
For ‘tis my tears that must quench that fire.” 





\ Ff 
By STEFAN 


IFTY-ONE YEARS ago, on June 
F 1899, a son was born to the farm- 

ers at Raudsgil in Borgarfjérdur, 
Helgi and Valgerdur. The son, Jon Hel- 
gason, grew up to become a dark, tall, 
gangling youth. By the age of seventeen 
he had devoured what the schools in Ice- 
land could teach him and then went to 
Copenhagen to study Old Norse-Icelandic 
Language and Literature with Professor 
Finnur Jonsson, the third incumbent of 
Konrad Gislason’s venerable Chair of Old 
Icelandic. Twelve years later (1929) 
Jon Helgason himself became the fourth 
incumbent of this chair, after having 
taken his Ph.D. in Reykjavik (1925) and 
taught two years at the University of 
Oslo. 

Jon Helgason soon gave promise of be- 
coming no less eminent a philologist than 
his predecessors Konrad Gislason and 
Finnur Jénsson. He wrote a biography 
of a prolific literary figure of the eight- 
eenth century, a bibliography of an eight- 
eenth century printing press, an essay 
on the language of the first New Testa- 
ment translation in Iceland, and an ex- 
cellent Old Norse-Icelandic 
History for his students. 

And he continued the critical editions 
of his predecessor with unabated zeal. 
Among his editions is one of Heidreks 
saga (1924), Saga Olafs konungs hins 
helga (The Great Saga, 1930-41), a huge 
undertaking, [slenzk Midaldakvedi I-II 
(1936-38), another enormous task, and an 
edition of Hungrvaka, part of a new 
critical edition of Byskupa ségur. As a 
curator of the Arnamagnean Library 
(1927-) he founded the Bibliotheca Ar- 
namagneana, the first volume of which 
he edited (1941) in collaboration with 
his colleague in Oslo, Dr. Anne Holts- 
mark. 


Literary 


Icelander in Copenhagen 
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These are but a few of his many works. 
They are all marked by a complete mas- 
tery of his subject and the most painstak- 
ing accuracy. They show the scholar as 
an absolute perfectionist. 

In his student days Jén Helgason 
showed himself to be a poet of sorts, but 
even here a perfectionist. He did not for 
nothing hail from the same district as 
Gunnlaugr Ormstunga (Snake-tongue), 
for in his verse he lashed out with a vi- 
cious tongue at the foibles and failings of 
his fellow-students and fellow-country- 
men. He was here in the tradition of the 
Icelandic nidskald (satirists), and like 
them he was very popular, his poetry cir- 
culating far and wide among his friends 
and even in much wider circles. His poems 
might sometimes be printed without his 
sanction and then often in a more or less 
mutilated form, to the chagrin of the per- 
fectionist. 

In 1939 Jon Helgason published a slim 
volume of poems, called Ur landsudri 
(From the South-East). It contained not 
only some of his old satires and humorous 
poems but also poems of an entirely new 
kind, revealing the author as a serious 
poet of distinction. In 1948 another edi- 
tion appeared, this time minus the per- 
sonal satire but with new serious poems 
added. 

In his serious poetry Jén Helgason, 
the indefatigable worker, reveals his fears 
that death will cut his work short. He 
laments every day in which he has not 
pushed his day’s pensum to its pre- 
scribed limits (“A6 morgni’”’). It is pecul- 
iar, though perhaps understandable, that 
great gluttons for work should have this 
fear of impending doom gnawing at their 
heartstrings. William Morris had that 
same feeling, his output of tales, epics 
tapestries, illuminated manuscripts, and 
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beautiful prints notwithstanding. But 
obviously these men were great workers 
because of their gnawing anxiety. J6n 
Helgason has also a very poignant sense 
of the mutability of life: growing old to 
him is a keen disappointment, even an 
abomination (“f djapum mins hjarta,” 
“Elli” ), and he looks forward with trem- 
bling to the hour when he is destined to 
leave this world, alone, as he entered it 
alone and as he wrote his books alone 
(“Einn’”). 


There are even moments—as who has 





not experienced such—when he feels that 
Life has run away from him (‘‘bad var 
eitt kvéld’’), or when he admits that his 
might sought 
greener, something more alluringly alive 
than his work among the dusty and faded 
vellums of the Arnamagnean Collection 
(“Lestin brunar’’). 


mind have something 


But in the main he is not only satisfied 
with his work, he loves it too. Touching 
are his greetings over the intervening 
abyss of ages to Hungrvaka’s author: “I 
felt that your heritage was to some extent 
dependent upon my faithfulness: behold, 
the tangled skein is now unravelled ac- 
cording to the best of my ability.” 

Nowhere does he give a fuller expres- 
sion to the feelings and aspirations in- 
spired by his life-work than in the mag- 
nificent poem “I (In the 
Arnamagnean Collection). 


Arnasafni”’ 


Here within the stone walls sheltering 
him from the din and bustle of the metro- 
polis, he hears the current of the ages 
running strong. Wherever he turns, his 
eyes are met by rows upon rows of books: 
the surging, rich sources of his native 
language. He can taste the potent mead 
of Odin, the rich intoxicating draught of 
heathen poetry, or attune his ears to the 
plaintive songs and hymns of a people 
in durance, a people whose only hope was 
the distant City of Heaven. 

Here, too, when working on the manu- 
scripts, he often feels as if the old scribe 
was standing at his elbow, meeting him 


ICELANDER IN 


COPENHAGEN 





JON HELGASON 


on their common ground of interest, read- 
ing and writing, in spite of the interven- 
ing centuries. 

At times the echo of bygone ages swells 
like a surging flood in his blood, and he 
rises to forge his verse in the time-honored 
old Icelandic and Germanic alliterative 
measure. 

But—this is not only a place of inspira- 
tion: it is also a place where Destruction 
works year in and year out without let 
or hindrance, and however low-spoken she 
may now be, nothing is surer than the 
fact that hers shall be the kingdom in the 
end. 

And so the poet-scholar looks forward 
to the day when he, too, shall be missing 
from his chair and nothing left in his re- 
membrance except a few lines written on 
a faded leaf. 

The the 
rot and fade away; forgotten will be 
the word that is now alive; the tomb- 
stone cracks, its inscription eroded by 


vellum deteriorates, letters 


winds, and even our most firmly tied knot 
will be made loose and undone in the end. 
This poem wonderfully expresses the 
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poet-scholar’s dreams, his love of work- 
ing, his faithfulness to the national tra- 
ditions, the pride in his poetry, but also 
his poignant sense of mutability of all 
things living and dead. It is a most beauti- 
ful and touching poem. 

Another poem expressive of the pride 
in his national heritage is the sonnet “Eg 
kom par” (I Came Where) beautifully 
rendered into English by Professor Kemp 
Malone. The “‘posts in sets of three” refer 
to the three alliterative staves, structur- 
ally a sine qua non of all Icelandic poetry 
from the oldest Eddic poem down to Jén 
Helgason. 

Jon Helgason’s nostalgia for his home- 
land has found expression not only in 
many visits during the summer vacations 
but also in many of his poems, especially 
some of the sonnets. His feeling of being 
uprooted is finely put in the sonnet “i 
vorbeynum” (In the Spring Thaw), in 
which “foreign rain drips from the eaves 
and strange winds whimper at the door.” 
Fine, too, is the sonnet “Hernamsdar” 
(Years of Occupation) in which the poet 
laments the wildflower trod under iron- 
clad soldiers’ heels. But whoever might 
mistake this for an expression of anti- 
allied feeling should not miss reading the 
poem “f Eyrarsundi” (In @resund, fall 
1940) to see what the poet has to say 
about the ‘darkness of German occupation 
in Denmark. 

His travels in Iceland have given rise 
to many a poem inspired by its rugged 
nature. Magnificent is the leading poem 
of the second edition, “Afangar” (Legs 
of Journey), where every landmark con- 
jures up the spirit of folktale and saga. 
After a visit to the inland mountains (“A 
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fjéllum’’) the poet feels completely freed 
from all illusions, and near Tungna he 
knows that he is at the very heart of his 
hard country. In “Vid Raudsgil” (At 
Raudsgil) the poet retraces his steps as 
a child, at home once more, but “Leku- 
rinn” (The Brook), revived in every 
spring flood, reminds him that such re- 
juvenation is denied humans. 

Jon Helgason obviously has a deep 
religious sense, though his rationalism 
does not allow him more than a halting 
belief in God, notably in hours of stress 
and suffering. In many poems he touches 
upon this wavering faith of his, not with- 
out humor. 

As one would expect from a_ poet 
steeped in Icelandic poetry from the be- 
ginnings up to the present, Jon Helgason 
masters the old skaldic meters (drétt- 
kvett) as well as the fifteenth century 
hymns and the more modern student 
songs. To these last-named one would 
reckon his translation of “Gaudeamus 
igitur,” a translation of a sixteenth cen- 
tury German song, a translation of “John 
Barleycorn,” and a translation of the stu- 
dent song from “Alt Heidelberg.” Not 
only does Jén Helgason use the old 
meters, he is also a perfect master at the 
take-off of older styles and orthographi- 
cal forms. 

Apart from such imitative measures, 
Jén Helgason often uses the sonnet, or 
other modern meters of various kinds. 
Notable is the long dactylic line that he 
uses in his greatest poem “{f Arnasafni.” 
It is heavy and stately, capable of con- 
siderable forcefulness. Others are lighter, 
as the subject demands. 


Stefan Einarsson is Professor of Scandinavian Philology in The Johns Hopkins 


University. He is writing A History or Icetanpic Lrrerarure for the Foundation. 
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I Came Where 


ta 
By Jon HELGASON 


Translated from Icelandic by Kemp Malone 


CAME where writers spoke their rimes in halls 
[: plaudits of the rout, I hope sincere; 
The men of mark got front seats, never fear, 
And marble poets stood on pedestals. 
But my tongue homes to hail-storms and snow-falls, 
A speech by none held high, by few held dear, 
My song blown over ocean surges drear 
To sink at last to naked mountain walls. 
So said my mind. My heart grew hot and glowed, 
My shoulders heavy with a dearworth load; 
I saved my purple mantle all the same. 
Among these hallmates not a soul but me 
Had pent his say with posts in sets of three 
Nor played the heathen gleemen’s wording game. 


Autumn Kaleidoscope 


By EruHet KING 


OW is the time of year 

When change and color reign. 

A church glass window stain 
Dapples each grove and lane. 


Orchards and gardens glow 
With clear prismatic hues 
That ripen hot and fuse 
To jewel tinted brews. 


And as the days roll around, 
The mellow pattern of vine 
And plot and bush combine 
In a thanksgiving design— 


A harvest jubilee, 
The feast of field and hearth, 
Man joins in prayerful mirth 
With the Te Deum of earth. 





Strindberg Criticism’ 


By ALRIK GUSTAFSON 


TRINDBERG has seldom _ been 

treated adequately in English, and 

least of all have Strindberg’s Eng- 
lish and American biographers done any- 
thing like justice to his complex, chal- 
lenging modern genius. Disappointing in 
certain ways as is the most recent Strind- 
berg biography, Elizabeth Sprigge’s The 
Strange Life of August Strindberg, it may 
at any rate be said to be the best bio- 
graphical work in English to date on the 
great Swedish dramatist. Miss Sprigge’s 
work is superior to its English and Amer- 
ican predecessors in at least two ways: it 
reveals a first-hand acquaintance with 
some of the basic Swedish sources such as 
contemporary memoirs and certain re- 
cently published collections of Strindberg 
letters, and it maintains throughout an 
approach to its subject of quiet, firm ob- 
jectivity which simply tries to tell the 
story of Strindberg’s life as it was, nei- 
ther condemning nor condoning those 
strange vagaries of genius which occur so 
frequently in Strindberg’s career that 
they seem at times to be the very law of 
his existence. 

Judged by a more critical standard 
than the low level of her biographical 
predecessors in England and America, 
however, Miss Sprigge’s work is by no 
means above reproach even in its use of 
sources and in its objectivity of ap- 
proach; and in certain other ways she 
scarcely impresses one as the ideal Strind- 
berg biographer. In the matter of docu- 
mentation, for instance, she chooses to 
use only some of the available sources, 
and one feels not infrequently upon read- 
ing her biography that her objectivity 
too easily sloughs off into the merely 
pedestrian, lacking in depth and inclusive 


critical perspective. She tells the story of 
Strindberg’s life so carefully in matters 
of detail that we are apt to lose sight of 
its pulsing central qualities—its startling 
paradoxes and aching intensities, its es- 
sential humanity beneath the mask of 
startling barbaric brutalities. One is 
pleased to note in Miss Sprigge’s “List 
of Works Consulted” that she has used 
such important collections of Strindberg’s 
letters as the two volumes recently edited 
so brilliantly by Torsten Eklund, the let- 
ters issued some years back by Harriet 
Bosse, and the works by Birger Mérner 
and Arvid Falck which contain many let- 
ters of fundamental importance. But she 
apparently has not troubled herself to run 
through the great mass of unpublished 
correspondence at Kungliga Biblioteket, 
Nobel Biblioteket, and in the archives of 
Bonniers. And for such a crucial period 





in Strindberg’s development as the years 
around 1890, she seems to have over- 
looked entirely such basic primary 
sources as Axel Lundegard’s Nagra 
Strindbergsminnen, Adolf Paul’s Strind- 
bergsminnen och brev, and the rich ex- 
change of correspondence between 
Strindberg and Ola Hansson. Nor has 
she, for the same period, consulted the 
two most important of the three definitive 
studies by Harry Jacobsen. For the years 
roughly before 1890 Miss Sprigge has 
depended largely upon Strindberg’s own 
autobiographical accounts (the four vol- 
umes of T'jdanstekvinnans son and En 
dares férsvarstal), and she uses these 
sources quite indiscriminately, for the 
most part simply following them almost 
page for page, seldom checking them over 
against other contemporary sources even 
though in her Foreword she mentions 


*Elizabeth Sprigge, The Strange Life of August Strindberg (Hamish Hamilton, London: 


1949), 246 pp. 
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STRINDBERG CRITICISM 


the availability of such material. 

It should be said, however, that when 
Miss Sprigge can get away from the sub- 
tle hypnotism of Strindberg’s own ac- 
count of his life, as in the years particu- 
larly after 1900, she proceeds with a 
surer touch, and the last chapters in her 
book are therefore both more accurate in 
matters of fact and more perceptive in 
matters of psychological and literary 
analysis. 

The reader who comes to the pages of 
Miss Sprigge’s book to gain an insight 
into Strindberg’s creative life, his mas- 
sive and diversified literary production, 
will on the whole be quite disappointed. 
She has apparently conceived the respon- 
sibility of a biographer in a distinctly lim- 
ited sense, evading as a rule the critical 
function of detailed literary analysis. 
Professor Martin Lamm, greatest of 
Strindberg scholars, once expressed the 
view that Strindberg’s biography is fun- 
damentally the story of his literary crea- 
tion. One need not necessarily accept this 
view without reservation in finding Miss 
Sprigge’s biography disappointing. 
Strindberg, as few authors, lived his own 
literary creations to the hilt, and the biog- 
rapher who does not sense this profound- 
ly, and fails to rise to the literary critical 
challenge of this fact, fails to perform a 
central biographical function. It is not 
that Miss Sprigge omits to mention all of 
Strindberg’s important works, and many 
less important. The difficulty is that she 
mentions too many of them merely in 
passing, usually with some words about 
the occasion of their creation and some 
vague and fragmentary generalization by 
way of critical analysis. She does better 
by the plays, it may be said, than by the 
novels, short stories, poetry, and other 
work; but only occasionally does she do 
well even by the plays. And this is a pity 
in a book on Strindberg written for an 
English speaking public, for it would 
seem that a biography of Strindberg 
written for a non-Scandinavian public 


should provide something more than a 
rather fleeting commentary on his one 
indutitable contribution to world litera- 
ture, his restless and provocative search- 
ing for new contents and new forms for a 
modern world drama. 

Aside from these difficulties in ap- 
proach and method, one may say that 
Miss Sprigge is a reasonably safe guide 
in matters Strindbergian. She does not 
often stumble into clear misstatements of 
fact, and her interpretation, insofar as it 
goes, is seldom directly misleading. One 
is astonished, however, when she refers to 
the “log” cabin which Strindberg built as 
an author’s hut on Kymendé (p. 88), and 
one wonders if she has read the works in 
question when she refers to Queen Chris- 
tina as a “cynical” drama (p. 207), and 
when, at another point, she says that 
Strindberg began his first volume of 
poetry “with a blazing defense of his 
methods” (p. 97). In her discussion of 
the sources of The Outlaw (p. 42) she is 
certainly wrong in minimizing the influ- 
ence of Ibsen, and she is at least mislead- 
ing in saying that The Father “was 
snapped up by the publishers” (p. 115) 
and that Black Banners “found an eager 
publisher in Bjérck and Bérjesson” (p. 
208). Perhaps her most amusing slip of 
the pen occurs, however, in her sketchy 
treatment of Strindberg’s attempt to es- 
tablish a Scandinavian Experimental 
Theatre in Copenhagen in the late 1880's, 
when she writes, apparently with a 
straight face, “only about his theatre 
project could Strindberg be rational’ (p. 
123). Had Miss Sprigge gone to the 
trouble of reading Strindberg’s corre- 
spondence from this time or consulting 
Harry Jacobsen’s Strindberg i Firsernes 
K¢gbenhavn, she would have known that 
Strindberg was as little “rational” in 
planning this ill-fated theatrical project 
as he could well be. He was full of ideas 
on the organization and conduct of the 


theatre, it is true, but his ideas poured in 


upon him helter-skelter in wild abandon, 
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DENMARK 


Compiled by Mogens Iversen, Librarian of 
the State Inspectorate for Public Libraries, 
Copenhagen. 

American prices furnished by the 
Scandinavian Book Service, 620 West 158th 
Street, New York 32, N.Y. 


GENERAL, 


Anders Lassen. S@mand og Soldat. Beret- 
ninger samlet av hans Moder. Gyldendal. 234 
pp. Ill. Price $2.15. 

Major Anders Lassen was the most famous 
Dane in the service of the Allies during World 
War II. He conducted daring raids across the 
Channel and among the Greek islands and was 
awarded the Victoria Cross after his death in 
Italy on April 9, 1945. His mother has given 
a touching account of Anders Lassen and his 
deeds. 

Bjdgrnvig, Thorkil. Martin A. Hansens 
Digtning. Wivel. 143 pp. Price $1.55 

One of Denmark’s young poets, Thorkil 
Bjgrnvig, has made a study of the literary 
production of Martin A. Hansen, and makes 
here a profound analysis of the two important 
works, “Agerhgnen” and “Tornebusken.” 

Borup, Morten. Johan Ludvig Heiberg. 
I-III, Gyldendal. 1947-1949. Ill. Price $10.60. 

A very readable monograph about one of 
the central figures of the Golden Age in Dan- 
ish literature. The book gives a clear picture 
of the creator of “Elverhgj” and affords at 
the same time glimpses of the literary life of 
the day. 

Broholm, H. C. Danmarks Bronzealder. 
I-IV. Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 1943-1949. III. 
Price $31.95. 

This luxurious work gives the best survey 
of the richest period of Denmark's ancient 
history and pre-history. The author, an in- 


spector for the National Museum, treats every 
find thoroughly. The book contains a résumé 
in English. 

Hiort, Esbjgrn. Nyere dansk bygnings- 
kunst. Gjellerup. 108 pp. Ill. Price $2.95. 

This beautifully illustrated book provides 
a survey of the Danish architecture of the last 
ten years. Danish and English text. 

Johansen, Niels Kaas (Ed.). Ung dansk 
lyrik. Hirschsprung. 128 pp. Price $1.75. 

An anthology of lyrics by the younger poets. 
Contains a very valuable introduction and a 
short biographical note for each author. 

Madsen, Karl. Johan Thomas Lundbye. 
1818-1848. 2. forggede udgave. Gyldendal. 419 
pp. Ill. Price $10.80. 

The first edition of this biographical work 
of “the nightingale of Danish painting” was 
published in 1895. This second and enlarged 
edition is artistically printed and bound, and 
due to new methods of reproduction real jus- 
tice is done to the drawings of Lundbye. 

Michaelis, Karin. Vidunderlige Verden. 
J-11, Gyldendal. 1948-1949. Price $5.20. 

The late authoress was perhaps best know 
for her “Bibi”-books. This semi-autobiographi- 
cal novel is distinguished by the frank revela- 
tions of her personal life and background. 





Pontoppidan, Clara. Eet liv—mange liv. 
Westermann. 239 pp. Ill. Price $2.70. 

Reminiscences of one of Denmark’s greatest 
actresses. This volume covers the first years 
of her professional life while she was a poor 
ballet dancer struggling for recognition. 

Rasmussen, Steen Eiler. Byer 0g Bygnin- 
ger. Fremad. 204 pp. Ill. Price $2.65. 

The author, a professor of architecture, 
deals with the buildings of Copenhagen com- 
pared with the plans and types of architecture 
of great foreign cities. 


they had no pattern and no clearly de- 
fined objective, and the whole “project” 
collapsed in consequence almost before 
the first fatal performance. It is regret- 
table that Miss Sprigge did not submit 


her manuscript to a competent Strind- 
berg scholar. Had she done so, these and 
other factual errors and misleading for- 
mulations could easily have been elimi- 
nated before publication. 


Alrik Gustafson is chairman of the Scandinavian Area Program at the University 


of Minnesota. 
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Schyberg, Frederik. Teatret i Krig (1939- 
1948). Gyldendal. 258 pp. Ill. Price $3.20. 

The Danish theater during the German oc- 
cupation and after; the plays and perform- 
ances are reviewed by one of Denmark’s 
ablest critics. 

Svendstorp, Aage & Pou! Maller. (Ed.). 
Folkestyret i dansk humor. 1949. Hagerup. 
391 pp. Ill. Price $8.65. 

Danish political history of the last hundred 
years is very humorously presented through 
400 satires, cartoons and caricatures, accom- 
panied by explanatory notes. 

Werner, Sigvart. Danmark vort dejlige 
Land. Frimodt. 168 pp. Ill. Price $4.35. 

A selection of the most beautiful pictures 
by the well-known photographer. 


FICTION 


Branner, H. C. Rytteren. 
Korch. 179 pp. Price $2.15. 

The most talked of novel of the year, al- 
though it may seem slightly contrived. It 
deals with the final victory of the man of 
humanism, over the man of power. 


Branner og 


Dons, Aage.—Og alt blev Drém. Ep sote 
av en ung Mand Liv. ‘yt Nordisk Forlag. 
282 pp. Price $2.25. 

A sequel to “Frosten paa Ruderne,” this 
novel is distinguished by an excellent psycho- 
logical portrait and its undercurrent cf deep 
tragedy. 

Enevold, Karen. Glasbdden. Gy!denda‘. 
200 pp. Price $1.90. 

A collection of short stories, some of which 
remind one of Isak Dinesen. 

Fischer, Leck. Skyggen kommer forst. Nyt 
Nordisk Forlag. 262 pp. Price $2.20. , 

Another volume in the series which com- 
menced with “Kaptajnen” (1941), and which 
attempts to picture the life of the middla 
classes from the turn of the century down to 
our times. 

Heinesen, William. Den sorte Gryde. Gyl- 
dendal. 284 pp. Price $2.15. 

The author, himself a Faroese, gives an 
account of the influence of the war on the 
life of a little Faroese town. 

Larsen, J. Anker. Hansen. Gyldendal. 132 
pp. Price $1.95. 

A richly human tale combining the qualities 
of an epic with elements of mysticism. 

Lyngby-Jepsen, Hans. R¢d jord. Asche- 
houg. 188 pp. Price $1.95. 

A novel tackling the post-war problems 
that especially beset young people. 


Petersen, Nis. Samlede digte. Gyldendal. 
337 pp. Price $2.20. 
_ All the lyrics of Nis Petersen are collected 
for the first time and presented in a beautiful 
edition. 
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Rasmussen, Halfdan. Den som har set 
september. Schgnberg. 78 pp. Price $1.30. 

One of the younger Danish lyric poets deals 
here primarily with the Occupation. 

Wulff, Hilmar. Forjettelsens Dag. Gyl- 
dendal. 174 pp. Price $1.75. 

The last volume of the trilogy which in- 
cludes “Vejen til Livet” (1947) and “Livets 
Bréd” (1948). It pictures the fight of the 
agricultural workers of the island of Lolland 
for better conditions. 


NORWAY 


Compiled by Erling Grgnland, Librarian, 
University Library, Oslo. 
American prices furnished by Thyra Fjellan- 
ger’s Book Store, 5921 8th Avenue, 


r 


Brooklyn 20, N.Y.’ 


GENERAL 


Arneberg, Halfdan. Norsk Folkekunst. 
Kvinnearbeid. Norwegian Peasant Art. Wom- 
un’s Work. Fabritius. 15 pp. 80 plates. Price 
$11.00. 

Asbj¢rnsen, P. Chr. Norske huldreeventyr 
og folkesagn. I-11, Utg. av K. Liestgl. Fotogr. 
av K. Tollefsen. Tanum. 263 + 873 pp. 
Price $4.50. r 

Berg, Adolph, and Olav Mosby. Musik- 
selskabet Harmonien 1765-1945, I-ll. Bergen. 
140-+517 pp. Ill. No price indicated. 

Bull, Francis. Landet og litteraturen. Ar- 
t'kler og taler. Gyldendal. 252 pp. Price $3.50. 

Castberg, Frede. Norsk livssyn og sam- 
funnsliv. Aschehoug. 140 pp. Price $1.40. 

Gjessing, Thale. Gudbrandsdalens folke- 
drakter. Et bidrag til norsk drakthistorie i 

‘0- og begynnelsen av 1800-drene, De Sand- 
vigske Samlingers Skrifter. I. Tanum. 270 pp. 
36 plates. Price $3.75. 

Holmsen, Andreas, & Magnus Jensen. 
Norges historie. I-11. Gyldendal. 579 + 705 pp. 
Ill. Price $16.50. 

Kildal, Arne. Norske folkeboksamlinger. 
Fra leseselskapets tid til bibliotekreformen 
av 1902. Aschehoug. 303 pp. Ill. Price $4.30. 

Liestgl, Knut. Moltke Moe. Aschehoug. 
163 pp. Price $2.25. 

L’Orange, H. P. Keiseren pé himmeltronen. 
Dreyer. 179 pp. Ill. Price $5.50. 

Lorentzen, Bernt. Det forste norske teater. 
Grieg. 221 pp. Ill. Price $2.80. 

Norway Year Book, The. Fourth year. 
Tanum. 419 pp. Price $4.50. 

Obstfelder, Sigbjgrn. Breve til hans bror. 
Stabenfeldt. 274 pp. Price $2.75. 

Olsen, Magnus. Fra norrgn filologi. Asche- 
houg. 308 pp. Price $6.50. 

Ousland, G., & A. Skar. Fagorganisa- 
sjonen t Norge. I-IV. Tiden. 661 + 615 + 
787 + 635 pp. Ill. Price $21.50. 
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Rgnneberg, Anton. Nationaltheatret gjen- 
nom femti dr. I-11. Gyldendal. 514 pp. Ul. 
Price $7.75. 

Schjelderup, Ferdinand. Over bakkekam- 
men, 1943-1944. Gyldendal. 386 pp. Price $3.35. 

Vold, Ragnar. Dagbladet i tigerstaden. 
Aschehoug. 492 pp. Ill. Price $3.70. 

Winsnes, A. H. Sigrid Undset. En studie i 
kristen realisme, Aschehoug. 257 pp. Price 
$3.70. 

Ostby, Leif. Ung norsk malerkunst. Mittet. 
268 pp. Ill. Price $15.00. 


FICTION 

Bang-Hansen, Odd. Molien og 
Tiden. 125 pp. Price $2.00. 

Bergh, Kirsten. Elisabeth Lorck. Tanum. 
316 pp. Price $2.80. 

Duun, Olav. Skrifter. Minneutgave. I-X11. 
Norli, Tanum. Price $2.25 per vol. 

Egge, Peter. Minner fra barndom og ung- 
dom. Gyldendal. 332 pp. Price $3.30. 


Evensmo, Sigurd. Flaggermusen. Gylden- 
dal. 331 pp. Price $3.25. 


lyset. 


Falkberget, Johan. Verker. IJ-X. Asche- 
houg. Price $25.00 complete. 
Haalke, Magnhild. Rgsten. Aschehoug. 


233 pp. Price $2.80. 

Hagen, Ingeborg Refling. Jeg vil lete og 
banke. Aschehoug. 211 pp. Price $2.50. 

Havrevold, Finn. Skredet. Aschehoug. 350 
pp. Price $3.25. 
_Heggland, Johannes. Menneskebrunnen. 
Noregs boklag. 327 pp. Price $2.80. 

Holt, Kare. Det store veiskillet. Gyldendal. 
281 pp. Price $2.65. 

Lothe, Sjur. Underveis. Aschehoug. 297 
pp. Price $2.60. 

Markusson, Andreas. @ jennom brenningen. 
Aschehoug. 234 pp. Price $2.80. 

Orvil, Ernst. Siri og hennes bror. Gyldendal. 
232 pp. Price $2.65. ~ 

Rud, Nils Johan. Vi var jordens elskere. 
Gyldendal. 181 pp. Price $2.35. 

Sandel, Cora. Figurer pd mgrk bunn. Gyl- 
dendal. 211 pp. Price $2.50. 

Sandemose, Aksel. Alice Atkinson og hen- 
nes elskere. Aschehoug. 181 pp. Price $2.80. 

Tverbak, Eivind. Folk pa hvelvet. Gylden- 
dal. 187 pp. Price $2.65. 

Vaagen, Arne. St. Albans klokke. Asche- 
houg. 272 pp. Price $2.50. 


Wildenvey, Gisken. Médrene har gredt. 
Gyldendal. 319 pp. Price $2.70. 


POETRY 


Hamre, Harald. Trass i alt. Aschehoug. 
77 pp. Price $1.70. 

Skjaeraasen, Einar. Danse mi vise, grdte 
min sang. Aschehoug. 67 pp. Price $1.20. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


SWEDEN 


Compiled by Kerstin Munck of the Stockholm 
Library. 
American prices furnished by Bonniers, 
605 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


FICTION 


Aurell, Tage. Nya _ berdttelser. 
131 pp. Cloth Bd. $1.35. 

In five short stories from a forest village 
in the province of Varmland, the author tells 
of some of the characteristic and essential 
features of man’s fate. 

Dagerman, Stig. Bréllopsbesviir. 
stedt. 297 pp. Paper $2.40, Cloth $3.40. 

This novel about a wedding on a little farm 
where everyone finds the wrong partner 
stresses the psychological analysis. Without 
being a mature piece of art it might serve as 
an introduction to one of the most talented 
and debated of the young writers who be- 
came known during the ’forties. 

Ekstrém, Per-Olof. Sommardansen. Lant- 
bruksférbundet. 416 pp. Paper $2.40, Cloth 
$3.00. 

A novel from the province of Dalsland that 
gives the love story of two young people 
against the background of modern rural life 
in Sweden and its many economic and cultural 
problems. 

Fridegard, Jan. Offerrék. 279 pp. Wahl- 
strém och Widstrand. Paper $2.40, Cloth $3.50. 

A continuation of “Triagudars land” (1940) 
and “Gryningsfolket” (1944) (The American- 
Scandinavian Review, 1946. p. 251). 

Hedberg, Olle. Mera vild dn tam. Roman. 
Norstedt. 339 pp. Paper $2.75, Cloth $3.90. 

A continuation of “Dan fére dan” (1948) 
(The American-Scandinavian Review 1949, 
p. 261.) 

Héijer, Bjérn-Erik. Trettio silverpengar. 
Roman. Tiden. 323 pp. Paper $2.90, Cloth 
$3.75. 

In a Norrland Free-Church parish an old 
woman is accused of having stolen some 
money from the parish fund. In realistic 
everyday language and with fine psychology 
the author unveils the reactions of the mem- 
bers of the congregation to the shocking 
event. 

Lundberg, Birger (editor). Vi berdttar. 
388 moderna svenska noveller, samlade. Koop- 
erativa férbundet. 424 pp. Paper $2.50, Cloth 
$3.75. 

An anthology of short stories representing 
authors from the ‘thirties and ’forties. They 
have all been published in the weekly maga- 
zine “Vi.” 

Martinson, Moa. Livets fest. Roman. 
Tiden. 432 pp. Paper $2.90, Cloth $3.65. 

A partly gay and partly tragic fresco of 
life in and around the city of Norrképing in 
the nineteenth century, told with the author’s 
usual vitality. 
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BOOKS 


Moberg, Vilhelm. Utvandrarna. Roman. 
Bonnier. 526 pp. Paper $3.75, Cloth $4.50. 

This is the first part of a trilogy on the 
Swedish emigration to the U.S.A. in the 
1850’s. It tells of the social, economic and 
religious causes that made it necessary for 
the emigrants to leave their homes in the 
province of Smaland and of their dramatic 
voyage in a brig, the “Charlotta,” across the 
Atlantic towards their uncertain destinies. 


POETRY 


Aspenstrém, Werner. Snélegend. Dikter. 
Bonnier. 68 pp. $1.40. 

This volume has placed its author among 
the foremost of young modernistic Swedish 
poets of today. 

Ekeléf, Gunnar. Samlade dilkter /-3. Bon- 
nier. Paper $6.25, Cloth $9.25. 

Collected poems by one of the leading 
lyrical writers of the ‘thirties and ’forties. 

Lundkvist, Artur. Fotspdar i vattnet. Bon- 
nier. 127 pp. $2.00. 

A rich collection of poems by an artistically 
mature writer. 

Vennberg, Karl. Fiskefard. Dikter. Bon- 
nier, 94 pp. $1.65. 

In this genuine and serious collection of 
poems the author’s modernistic style has 
reached its full maturity. 


GENERAL 


Axberger, Gunnar. Orientering i nyare 
svensk litteratur. En bok fér skolor och 
folkbildningsarbete. Svenska bokférlaget. 199 
pp. 85 cents. 

A short history of modern Swedish litera- 
ture, 

Folke Bernadotte av Wisborg. En min- 
nesbok av 43 foérfattare under red. av Ake 
Stavenow. Lindblad. 366 pp. Paper $4.00, 
Cloth $5.25 or $8.50. 

A tribute to Count Bernadotte’s memory 
by some of his many friends. 

Blanck, Anton. V dr svenska litteraturhis- 
form. En férsta vdgledning. Almgqvist och 
Wicksell—Geber. 123 pp. $.65. 

A short introduction to the history of 
Swedish literature. 

Blomberg, Erik. Carl Fredrik Hill. 
Hans friska och sjuka konst. Natur och kultur. 
104 pp. Paper $3.75, Cloth $4.75. 

The Swedish painter, Carl Fredrik Hill 
(1849-1911), who died after a long period of 
mental illness, has recently won recognition 
as one of Sweden’s finest artists, in rank 
compared with Ernst Josephson (The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Review 1949, pp. 73-74). 
This study also treats the artist’s works 
from his period of illness and does it with 
skill and lucidity. 

Bring, Samuel Ebbe. Handledning i svensk 
bibliografi. Geber. 1948. 102 pp. Cloth $1.50. 
(Grafiska institutets skriftserie. 4.) A useful 
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manual of Swedish bibliography. The material 
is arranged alphabetically according to sub- 
jects. 

Book, Fredrik. Victoria Benedictsson och 
Georg Brandes. Bonnier. 310 pp. Paper $3.15, 
Cloth $4.15. 

The tragic love story of Victoria Benedicts- 
son (1850-1888), a Swedish writer, is told 
in extracts from her diary with comments by 
Professor Bébék. The tone of the diary might 
shock some readers, naked and outspoken as 
it is, but whether one approves of the pub- 
lishing of it or not, it forms a human docu- 
ment of great intensity. 

Dahlberg, Folke. V dttern. Med teckningar 
av férf. Wahlstrém och Widstrand. 134 pp. 
Paper $2.15, Cloth $2.90. 

Lake Viittern has found an_ enthusiastic 
admirer in the author who knows his subject 
intimately and enjoys sharing his knowledge 
with his readers. 

Gréna visboken. (Editors: Tage Nilsson 
och Klas Ralf). Forum. 400 pp. Paper $2.25, 
Cardboard $3.50, Cloth, $5.00. 

A handy collection of 325 Swedish and 
foreign songs, with music. 

Henschen, Ingegerd. Svenska vdonader. 
Forum. 175 pp. Cardboard $1.90. 

A short history of woven Swedish textiles. 

Krantz, Claes. Kulturvdg mot norr. Fran 
bygd och obygd kring Inlandsbanan. Utg. i 
samverkan med Statens jidrnvdgar. Svenska 
turistféreningen. 200 pp. $1.65. 

The author follows the railroad from Kris-~ 
tinehamn in the province of Virmland via 
Kiruna in Lapland to Narvik in Norway, and 
introduces his fellow travellers to these fairly 
unknown parts of Sweden. 

Landquist, John. Som jag minns dem. 
Bonnier. 235 pp. Paper $2.75, Cloth $3.75. 

The author—philosopher, essayist and critic 
—tells us his memories of a number of prom- 
inent men and women of letters that he has 
known in his life—Strindberg, Heidenstam, 
Séderblom, Siwertz, and Elin Wigner, to men- 
tion some of them. 

Linder, Erik Hjalmar. Fyra decennier av 
nittonhundratalet. Natur och kultur. 808 pp. 
Bound $10.75 or $12.50. 

This volume forms the eighth volume of 
Schiick & Warburg: Illustrerad svensk lit- 
teraturhistoria, but it can be read separately. 
It is the best and most complete history of 
modern Swedish literature that exists. It 
bears witness to the author’s fine feeling for 
and deep knowledge of his subject. As a stand- 
ard work it is recommended to all libraries. 


Lundgren, Svante. Stiglist land. Fjdll och 
tundramarker i nordligaste Sverige. Nordisk 
rotogravyr. 180 pp. Paper $4.00, Cloth $6.00. 

This book, illustrated with photographs and 
drawings of fine quality, gives a_ brilliant 
picture of northernmost Sweden. 
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Michanek, Ernst. Socialboken. Tiden. 285 
pp. $1.20. 

A short handbook of present-day social 
legislation in Sweden. 

Nylen, Anna-Maja. Folkdrdkter. Illustra- 
tioner efter drdkter i Nordiska museet av 
Ingemar Tunander. Nordiska museet. 143 pp. 
(Svenskt liv och arbete 7.) Faper $3.00, Cioch 
$3.75. Also published in English. 

Nylen, Anna-Maja. Swedish peasant cos- 
tumes. Translation by William Cameron. II- 
lustrations by Ingemar Tunander. Nordiska 
museet. 91 pp. $2.50. 

Ottervik, Gésta. Swedish books and publi- 
cations on science, medicine and the humani- 
ties 1939-1947. (Prepared with the assistance 
of Sten G. Lindberg.) The Swedish Institute. 
Forum. 1949. 199 pp. $1.50. 

Siwertz, Sigfrid. Att vara ung. Minnen. 
Bonnier. 253 pp. Paper $1.90, Cloth $2.75. 

The well-known author’s reminiscences from 
his youth in Stockholm and Uppsa'a around 
1900. A fine study of south psychology. 

Svenska konstskatiter. Fran dldsta tider 
till 1900-talets bérjan. Med kommentar av 
Gertrud Serner. Forum. 111 pp. $1.10. 

A miniature history of Swedish art con- 
taining a good introduction and excellent il- 
lustrations. 

Sverige nu. AVC :s atlas dver Sveriges folk, 
land och niringar. A. V. Carlson. 63 pp. 
Cardboard $2.75. 

This book containing maps and graphic 
charts of Sweden of today puts special em- 
phasis on economic geography and gives a 
great deal of up-to-date, useful information. 

Tidestr6m, Gunnar. Edith Sédergran. 
Wahlstrém och Widstrand. 318 pp. $3.75. 

In spite of great difficulties, the author has 
succeeded in collecting important source 
material on Edith Sédergran (1892-1923), the 
Finnish poet, who has had great influence on 
the younger generation of poets in Finland 
and Sweden. The material is intelligently 
treated and well presented. 

Ursing, Bjorn. Svenska vdexter i text och 
biid. Under meaverkan av Olov Andersson 
m.fl. 2. Kryptogamer. Nordisk rotogravyr. 
529 pp. Paper $4.50, Cloth $6.00 or $7.50. 

The first volume of this work was published 
in 1944 (The American-Scandinavian Review 
1946, p. 254). This second volume is even 
better than the first and together they form an 
attractive and handy survey of the Swedish 
flora. 

Vart vackra hem, En bok om modern hemin- 
redning under medverkan av Erik Ullrich, 
Stig Lindberg, Astrid Sampe-Hultberg. Lind- 
qvist. 154 pp. Paper $3.75, Cardboard $4.40, 
Cloth $6.00, Calf-skin $8.00. 

A good example of the literature on modern 
Swedish interior decoration. The volume is 


well illustrated. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Christoffer Hannevig, Norwegian ship- 
owner and the central figure in the famous 
Hannevig Case, died at his home in New 
York City on June 11 at the age of 65. 
He started the shipping firm of Han- 
nevig Brothers in London and Oslo in 
1914. He came to the United States in 
1915, and acquired control or ownership 
of several East Coast shipbuilding com- 
panies. In 1917, shortly after the United 
States entered the war, the U.S. Shipping 
Board requisitioned his property. Mr. 
Hannevig’s claim against the United 
States was based on his contention that 
the Government did not pay him enough 
for the use of his shipyards and for the 
ships under construction and contracted 
for. The claim, with interest, now totals 
75 million dollars. Mr. Hannevig was a 
Life Associate of The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 


The New York Public Library pre- 
sented “A Recorded History of Danish 
Music” at its monthly concert on May 17. 
Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief of 
the Library’s Music Division, provided 
the commentary. 

Records from a collection recently pre- 
sented to the library by the Danish So- 
ciety of Denmark were played. Selec- 
tions included ancient music played on 
lures, found on the island of Fyn; medi- 
eval folk ballads sung by Aksel Schig¢tz; 
Buxtehude’s “Prelude and Fugue in G 
Minor for Organ” played by Finn Videro; 
Gade’s “The Sun is Rising in the East” 
sung by the Copenhagen Boys’ Choir; 
the first movement from Nielsen’s “‘Sin- 
fonia Espansiva,”’ and other music. 


Dr. Jacob Greenberg, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York City, 
has been decorated by King Frederik IX 
with the Knight Cross of the Order of 
Dannebrog in recognition of his work in 
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promoting cultural relations between the 
United States and Denmark. The pres- 
entation was made by Consul General 
Sigurd Christensen. 


The Board of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers has nominated Dr. Jgrgen 
Rybner, of the Royal Technical Uni- 
versity of Denmark, for the office of Vice 
President for 1951. The Vice Presidency 
of the Institute is usually awarded to 
a distinguished scientist in some country 
other than the United States. 


At the annual dinner of the National 
Academy of Sciences held in Washington 
on April 25, Dr. Lauge Koch, famed 
Danish geologist and leader of many 
scientific expeditions to Greenland, was 
awarded the Mary Clarke Medal and an 
Honorarium in recognition of his scien- 
tific achievements., The presentation was 
made, in the absence of Dr. Koch, to 
Danish Ambassador Henrik Kauffmann 
by Dr. Alfred Richards, President of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


Mr. Carl Sgyland, editor of Nordisk 
Tidende, was awarded the Order of St. 
Olav, Knight First Class, on April 11. 
The presentation was made by Ambas- 
sador Wilhelm Morgenstierne. For his 
many years’ work for Norway, Mr. S¢y- 
land is already the recipient of the Medal 
of St. Olav. 


The American Union of Swedish Sing- 
ers held its 13th National Singing Festi- 
val and Convention in New York City 
June 1-4. The Swedish Glee Club and the 
Nordic Glee Club were the official hosts 
to the 700 visiting singers. Arthur O. 
Samuelson of New Haven, Conn. was 
elected president to succeed Edward E. 
Johnson of Chicago. 


The Bjornson Male Chorus of Chicago, 
consisting of 35 singers, toured Norway 
early this summer. They gave 25 concerts 
in 31 days and culminated their tour with 
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a concert in Oslo in connection with the 
900 years’ jubilee. 


Naboth Hedin, for many years head 
of the American-Swedish News Exchange 
in New York, received an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree in absentia from Stockholm 
University at a ceremony in the Stock- 
holm City Hall on May 30. The degree 
was conferred on him for “having done 
more than anyone else in the United 
States to awaken and strengthen interest 
in Sweden.”” Among the other recipients 
of honorary degrees were Lise Meitner, 
the atomic physicist, who found asylum in 
Sweden during the war, the Norwegian 
author Johan Falkberget, and the Swed- 
ish industrialist Axel Wenner-Gren. 


Blanche Thebom, the 
Opera singer, who was born in Canton, 
Ohio, of Swedish parents, on May 16 


Metropolitan 


made her first appearance on the stage 
of the Royal Opera in Stockholm. She 


“cc 


sang the part of Delilah in “Samson and 
Delilah” and was received with thunder- 
ous applause. The Stockholm press unani- 
mously praised her voice and also wrote 


warmly of her acting ability. 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Scandi- 
navian Study was held at St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., on May 5-6. Pa- 
pers were read by Professor Ingvald 
Torvik, St. Olaf College; Professor A. M. 
Sturtevant, University of Kansas; Pro- 
fessor Jess H. Jackson, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Professor Sverre M. 
Arestad, University of Washington; Pro- 
fessor Richard Beck, University of North 
Dakota, and Professor O. M. Norlie, St. 
Olaf College. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected: President, Professor 
Richard Beck; Vice President, Profes- 
sor Sverre Arestad; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Martin Soderback, North Park 
College. 
























Ir was, all in all, a 
quarter without any 
events that might shake 
the nation! However, 
at the beginning of 
April it looked as if a 
threatening labor situa- 
tion might 
The existing agree- 
ments with the unions 
had expired and new ones were to be 
negotiated. The fear of a big strike finally 
evaporated when in the eleventh hour, on 
April 4, employers and labor accepted 





develop. 


Labor Mediator E. Dreyer’s proposal. 
Some 600,000 workers will benefit from 
the agreement, with wage increases aver- 
aging 3%. 







SPEAKING in Aarhus at the 50 years’ 
jubilee of the Association of Danish Jour- 
nalists, Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft 
pointed out that the Marshall Aid to Den- 
mark during the first two years had 
amounted to 900 million kroner. During 
the same period investments in new en- 
terprises had increased by 1600 million 
kroner, this being a considerably larger 
amount than the Marshall Aid. Currency 
in circulation has been reduced by 100 
million kroner, and deposits in banks by 
500 million, while the debt of the State 
to Denmark’s National Bank had been 
reduced by one billion kroner. Agricul- 
tural production had increased 20% and 
industrial output by a corresponding per- 
centage. 




















Tue Danisu Government and the oppo- 
sition parties have concluded an agreeé- 
ment on economic policy. It provides for 
the discontinuance of 







rebate 
schemes which have cost the Government 
180 million kroner annually. The 180 mil- 


several 
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lion saved will be used for: child welfare 
(106 million kr.) ; an extraordinary bonus 
of 10 million kroner to invalids and the 
aged; and tax reductions of 62 million 
kroner to families earning less than 
20,000 kroner annually. The sales tax on 
alcoholic beverages sold in restaurants 
will be cut by some 33% (35 million kr.). 


ON A MORNING in April came a message 
that an American Privateer training plane 
had disappeared during a practice flight 
over the Baltic Sea. Kastrup Airport be- 
came the base of a huge search directed 
by American Wiesbaden, 
Germany, with a great number of U. S. 
Air Force planes taking part. The Com- 
munists resented the presence of the 
American fliers, but the general Danish 
reaction was: The Americans certainly 
can get here fast when they are needed. 
After a search lasting six days, the 
plane was given up for lost. 

In the Danish 
Minister Gustav Rasmussen in reply to 
remarks made by the Communist member 
Axel Larsen reminded him that the search 
was a purely humane action. The Ameri- 
‘an authorities had in advance applied for 
and received permission to land its rescue 


airmen from 


Parliament, Foreign 


service in Denmark in accord with inter- 
national rules. The Foreign Minister 
added that Denmark had every reason to 
be grateful to the American authorities 
for their grand rescue action when a short 
time ago the small Danish ship ““Maagen”’ 
had disappeared in Greenlandic waters. 


Liseration Day, May 5, was observed 
with commemorative exercises throughout 


Denmark. In Copenhagen, King Frederick 


and Queen Ingrid attended the unveiling 


of the monument in Ryvangen Memorial 


Park where Danish freedom fighters were 
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Danish Information Office 


PLAYERS OF THE OLD VIC PERFORMING “HAMLET” 
AT KRONBORG CASTLE 


The scene shows Michael Redgrave as Hamlet, Mark Dignam as King Claudius, and Wanda 
Rotha as Queen Gertrude. 


executed and buried. Elsewhere, at the 
Sving Churchyard was dedicated a Me- 
morial Park to 62 British airmen buried 
there, and at Bispebjerg Churchyard rela- 
tives of other British airmen attended 
solemn exercises as guests of Denmark. 
Memorial services were held in all Danish 
churches. 


A Danisu Marshall Exhibition opened 
in Copenhagen in May. It embraced 
Danish textiles and knitwear, shoes, 
household goods, etc., and other Danish 
manufactures. It demonstrates the great 
industrial progress which Denmark has 
been able to achieve, thanks to Marshall 
Aid. The exhibition was sponsored by the 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs in coopera- 
tion with the Danish Marshall Adminis- 
tration. 


On Marcu 28, 1950, the Greenland 
Commission published a comprehensive 
report embodying proposals for changing 
entirely the economic, social, and cultural 
conditions of Greenland within the next 
10 to 15 years. 

The movement away from the primitive 
stages of the Greenlanders as hunters 
and sealers towards trade and industry 
will be quickened by the Danish Govern- 
ment’s investments of 95.4 million kroner 
in addition to its present normal activities. 
The Commission is of the opinion that the 
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time has come when it should be possible 
to work deliberately towards making the 
Greenlanders members of the Danish 
community, having rights equal to the 
Danish members, and at the same time 
create possibilities for free contact be- 
tween Greenlanders and other people. 

It is considered reasonable that present 
restrictions on the admission of Danish 
citizens to Greenland should be lifted. 
Bills based on the report of the Commis- 
sion may be expected during the present 
session of thé Rigsdag. * 


MorE THAN ANYTHING else, it was 
foreign visitors who lent color to the 
Danish scene during the last part of the 
quarter. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt arrived 
from America and was received like a 
queen; she was filmed, photographed, in- 
terviewed, and deluged with invitations. 
She observed Danish social institutions, 
and conferred with numerous persons, 
from Foreign Minister Gustav Rasmussen 
to one of Denmark’s few Negro citizens, 
Victor Cornelins, a school inspector from 
Nakskov. 

Business people flocked from Paris to 
Copenhagen to make arrangements for 
the big French Exposition, which was one 
of the big events of the early summer. 
The Swiss had their “Swiss Week,” and 
from England came The Old Vic to play 
“Hamlet” in Kronborg Castle at Helsin- 
gér. Michael Redgrave played the Prince 
of Denmark, and his performance was 
rated as outstanding. The King and Queen 
sailed in the royal yacht, the ‘Danne- 
brog,” to Helsinggr to attend the perform- 
ance, and Mrs. Roosevelt braved the 
coolness of a Danish June evening to 
enjoy the dramatic art of The Old Vic. 


AFTER WINTERING at the waters of the 
Nile, the stork came back to Denmark— 
with clock-like regularity—on May 15. 
It is a cause for wonder that the stork, 
after its flight across the Mediterranean 
and Europe, finds its old homestead atop 
the very Danish roof it left in the fall. 
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The male stork returns a few days before 
its mate in order to inspect and repair the 
nest. The stork forages in the meadows, 
hence it is long-legged, long-billed, and 
long-necked with wading feet. It is not 
true that it brings babies. 


SuORTLY AFTER setting out on its sum- 
mer cruise, the “Dannebrog” with the 
King and Queen on board was forced by a 
big storm into the harbor of Rudkgbing 
on the island of Langeland. As it hap- 
pened, the King was expected to be pres- 
ent at a function in Copenhagen, and the 
time was short. As the storm did not 
abate, the King himself took command of 
the ship and piloted the “Dannebrog” 
through the rough seas. The Danes re- 
ceived still another proof that they have 
a real sailor king! 


Proressor Niets Bour on 
dressed an Open Letter to 
Nations appealing for world cooperation 
in the field of atomic energy with a free 
exchange of information. He contended 
that agreement between nations “presup- 
poses free access to all information,” and 
stated, that “every initiative from either 
side toward the removal of obstacles for 
free mutual information and intercourse 
would be of the greatest importance in 
breaking the present deadlock and en- 
couraging others to take steps in the same 
direction.”’ He stressed that a concerted 
effort to cope with the atomic weapon’s 
“ominous threat to civilization” might 
offer “unique opportunities to bridge in- 
ternational divergencies.” “The very fact 
that knowledge is in itself the basis for 
civilization points directly to openness as 
the way to overcome the present crisis,” 
he wrote. “It must be realized that full 
mutual openness only can effectively pro- 
mote confidence, and guarantee common 
security.’’ He stated, “In presenting here 
views which at an early stage impressed 
themselves on a scientist who had the 
opportunity to follow developments at 
close hand I am acting entirely on my 
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own responsibility and without consulta- 
tion with the government of any country.”’ 

The New York Herald Tribune called 
the proposal of Dr. Bohr an arresting 
contribution to the peace problem, no’ 
because it would necessarily prove a prac- 
ticable idea, but because it is an origina! 
and stimulating one. It said, 

“Amid grandiose dreams of world gov- 
ernment or total disarmament, here at 
least is a suggestion neither so sweeping 
as to be fantastic nor so narrow as to be 
ineffective. Basically, it is very simple; 
that the West should invite the Soviet 
Union to an agreement under which all 
information—concerning atomic energy, 
scientific development, military prepara- 
tions, social and economic conditions— 
should be thrown open as common prop- 
erty for all peoples. 

“That such an agreement, if faithfully 
observed, would enormously relax the 
present fears and competitive tensions in 
the world seems obvious. That it would 
do much to release the forces of scientific 
advance in the service of all men seems 
clear. Since the Russians seem already to 
have stolen or independently discovered 
most of the ‘secrets’ of atomic energy as 
well as of other modern weapon develop- 
ment, the West would scarcely have much 
to lose. 

“The difficulties,” the editorial says in 
conclusion, “of course are plain. It would 
be very hard to draw an agreement that 
would achieve the desired end; and it 
would probably be considerably harder to 
secure Soviet acceptance in good faith. 
Domestic censorship is one of the founda- 
tion stones of the Soviet state, and it 
would not be maintained in an open inter- 
national world. Dr. Bohr hints that it 
would still be worth while for the West to 
make an offer if only to place the Soviet 
Union firmly on record. That is something 
the West would have to consider carefully. 
But the open world is an idea of such 
simplicity, such power and such potential 
effect that it is not lightly to be dis- 
missed.” 


WHILE THE SECOND 
QUARTER of this year 
was one of economic 
difficulties in Iceland, 
the period will be re- 
membered for two no- 
table celebrations. One 
was the opening of the 
National Theatre in 
Reykjavik, the other 
the arrival there of the passenger liner 
“Gullfoss” and her “crowning” as the 
Queen of the Icelandic fleet. 

By opening their National Theatre the 
Icelanders have finally realized an old 
dream and ended a struggle of many 
years. The formal opening was on April 
20, in the presence of Mrs. Sveinn 
Bjérnsson (President Bjérnsson being 
abroad for reasons of health), the cabinet, 
the diplomatic corps, representatives of 
Scandinavian theatres and many other 
dignitaries. The theatre is a magnificent 
building with many notable features, and 
technically claimed to be among the best 
in Europe. 

The first play performed was “Nyars- 
nottin,” a fairy-tale by Indridi Einars- 
son. This was followed the next day by 
“Fjalla-Eyvindur,’ Jéhann Sigurjons- 
son’s well known play about the outlaw 
living in Iceland’s wilderness. The third 
play was Halldér Kiljan Laxness’ “fs- 
landsklukkan,” an adaptation of his re- 
cent trilogy. The theatre’s first season 
ended with a visit from the Royal Opera 
Company of Stockholm, performing Mo- 
zart’s ‘““Marriage of Figaro.”’ This was 


the first performance of an opera in Ice- 
land, and Reykjavik is now believed to 
be the most northerly place in the world 
where an opera has been performed. 


Tue arrivaL of the “Gullfoss” was a 
great event to the Icelanders for several 
reasons. This ship, a 4,000 ton motorship 
carrying over 200 passengers, is the hand- 
somest and fastest of the Icelandic fleet, 
and a delight to such seafarers as the 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE IN REYKJAVIK FLOODLIGHTED 
AT NIGHT 


Icelanders. Furthermore, it was named 
after the first passenger steamship the 
Icelanders ever owned. Finally, the Ice- 
landers have never forgotten that the 
of their merchant fleet in the 
thirteenth century was one of the main 


reasons for their ultimate loss of national 


decline 


independence. This island nation depends 
on good communications for its livelihood 
and has a strong feeling for owning good 
ships. 

All this made the arrival of the new 
Queen a memorable occasion. She was 
welcomed in Reykjavik by one of the 
largest crowds ever seen there, and later 
sailed around the coast on a good-will 
tour. Numerous poets stepped on board 
and read their eulogies to the ship and 


her crew. Gifts were received from Ice- 
landers and people of Icelandic descent 
from as far as British Columbia. 

The “Gullfoss” is now sailing regularly 
between Reykjavik and Copenhagen, with 
a stop at Leith, the harbor of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


EcoNOMIC DIFFICULTIES are a continu- 
ous worry to the Icelanders. The market 
for fish, their principal export, has de- 
clined rapidly in Europe, and the Ice- 
landic fishing fleet has had to change its 
operations to suit new markets. This 
has resulted in losses of revenue in for- 
eign currency. Devaluation has helped 
some branches of the industry, but has 
also brought a sharp rise in prices and 
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increasing unrest over an ever growing 
inflation. 


Protection oF the Icelandic fishing 
grounds is a matter of great concern in 
Iceland. Over-fishing is the constant fear 
of the fishermen and would have very 
serious effects on the Icelandic economy. 
A bold step was taken this spring by the 
Government when it declared a four-mile 
protected area off the north coast of Ice- 
land, and the results of this will be 
closely watched during the next few years. 


MARSHALL AID continues to play an im- 
portant role in Iceland. In May ECA 
agreed to appropriate five million dollars 
for two electric power stations in Iceland, 
the ones at Sog and Laxa. The former 


WitH PLANS For the 
political and economic 
unification of Europe 
dominating the foreign- 
political scene during 
the second quarter, con- 
siderable weight was 
attached to an observa- 
tion made by Norwe- 
gian Foreign Minister 
Halvard Lange in late March on the mat- 
ter of European union. “The formation of 
a larger entity in Europe is of great 
interest to Norway,” he said. “But be- 
cause of our geographic location and our 
economic interests, we have developed 
ties with Great Britain and the United 
States which are perhaps stronger than 
those we have with the European con- 
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will increase its generating capacity from 
16,000 kw to 48,000 kw. This new supply 
of electricity will open the way to new 
industries and increased home-consump- 
tion. 


Hort-novses, built of glass and heated 
by the natural hotsprings, are still being 
expanded in Iceland for the growth of 
beautiful flowers, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
vegetables. The total area now “under 
glass” is 67,600 square meters. In these 
houses it is possible to grow grapes, small 


melons and bananas, but high prices have 
made this economically unprofitable on a 
large scale. 


Proressor Sigurpur Norpat has been 
awarded an honorary doctor’s degree by 
Oxford University. 


tinent.”” The Foreign Minister termed it 
important both that Great Britain be 
included in this cooperation and that it 
in no way impede continued development 
of cooperation with the United States. 
Popular interest in Norway regarding the 
unification question was termed limited. 
The Norwegian people, he said, are more 
concerned about collaboration with the 
other Scandinavian countries and the Brit- 
ish and American democracies. Norway 
and the other Scandinavian countries were 
no supporters of any plan to effect an 
early union involving a federal constitu- 
tion. “The Norwegian representatives,” 
he said, “expressed as their opinion that 
it would harm the work for a united 
Europe if creation of a union was at- 
tempted before the idea had found firm 
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root in the minds of the people in the 
individual countries.” 


THE THIRD AND Last of the White 
Papers published by Norway and Sweden 
concerning relations between the two 
lands during the war were released simul- 
taneously by the two governments in early 
April. The Norwegian White Paper, while 
describing individual cases, also reviews 
matters dealt with in the previous issues 
in order to point out the effect which cer- 
tain important problems—such as the 
transit through Sweden of German sol- 
diers on leave, and the question of diplo- 
matic representation, had on the gradual 
development, and to show how close and 
friction-free this relationship became once 
these difficult questions were settled. “Re- 
lations between states are also relations 
between people,’ concludes the paper. 
“Norway feels, therefore, that the events 
should not be told without giving due 
credit to Swedish humanitarian institu- 
tions, Swedish organizations and private 
people for the great assistance rendered 
the Norwegian people during the war. 
The Swedish people proved its sympathy 
for its brother-nation. It was truly a 
people’s movement for Norway’s cause.” 


SIncE THE war, Norway has spent 
nearly 1.5 billion kroner on defense, has 
trained between 90,000 and 100,000 sol- 
diers and has organized and equipped a 
Home Guard totalling some 100,000 men. 
These facts were revealed in the course 
of a defense budget debate in the Storting 
on May 22. At that time, Norwegian 
Defense Minister Jens C. Hauge main- 
tained that in light of the long training 
period in Iron Curtain countries, “no 
defense minister or foreign minister can 

. . accept responsibility for reduction in 
the present length of military service.” 
Norway’s job, he continued, is to plan 
her defenses within the over-all strategy 
of the North Atlantic Pact, and does not 
mean—as the Communists have asserted 





—that Norway has surrendered any of 
her sovereignty. “Joint planning means,” 
said the Defense Minister, “that countries 
stronger than ourselves will regard an 
attack on us as an attack on themselves, 
and use their forces to defend our coun- 
try.” Norway, he continued, had accepted 
the obligations of cooperation with but 
one reservation—one which had been fully 
appreciated by its allies: “We have not 
been willing to make bases available for 
the forces of other countries unless we 
are exposed to attack or threats of at- 
tack.” The budget estimate was approved 
unanimously by the Storting. 


THREE Days OF searching, often bitter, 
debate preceded approval by the Storting 
on March 22, of the economic policy set 
forth in the National Budget for 1950. 
In the course of exchange, Norwegian 
Trade Minister Erik Brofoss expressed 
the Government’s view regarding free 
lists and the liberalization of trade. The 
latter, he maintained, would not lead to 
increased trade in the case of Norway. 
Ability to pay will not be increased and, 
seen as a whole, imports cannot be in- 
creased even though goods are on the 
free list. There will be fewer investment 
goods and more consumer wares. Norway 
will get less machinery, less construction 
and less production equipment, thus re- 
ducing real income in the future. When 
the Norwegian Government nevertheless 
has joined in the decision to free 75 per- 
cent of the trade by the end of 1950, it 
is a concrete expression of Norway's 
desire to participate actively in coopera 
tion between nations and effectively help 
in solving the many problems of adjust 
ment. 


Prices oF a number of basic staples, 
subsidized under the Norwegian price 
control program, rose on April 3 when 
subsidy reductions forecast earlier this 
year, went into effect. In the past two 
years, subsidies to keep down prices have 
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amounted to 690 million kroner and 800 
million kroner. Were prices to be held 
unchanged this year, however, an ex- 
penditure of over a billion kroner would 
be required, due to devaluation and price 
rises abroad increasing costs of imports, 
and to increased Norwegian farm output 
raising consumption of subsidized com- 
modities. Any attempt to hold prices 
through increased subsidies would result 
in prohibitive taxation. As an example, 
both rye and wheat flour will cost about 
5 cents per pound, an increase of some 
2 cents and |, cent, respectively. Mar- 
garine rose from 7 to 16 cents per pound, 
butter from 44 to 52 cents and coffee from 
29 cents to 57 cents. Old age pensions 
and certain other social benefits will be 
increased 10% from July 1. Unions and 
employers have agreed that if the cost of 
living index which was 158.6 in April, 
exceeds 165.6 by September 15, (1938= 
100) talks on higher wages and compensa- 
tions will be held. 


DuriNG THE MONTH of March, Norway 
received Marshall Aid to the amount of 
$5,039,000, or almost 36 million kroner. 
Total Marshall Aid to Norway as of 
March 31, 1950, exceeded $117,000,000. 
Exports during the same month reached 
a new high of 233 million kroner (exclud- 
ing ships), as compared with 200 million 
kroner the previous month and 221 million 
kroner for March 1949—the highest pre- 
vious figure. Reaching a peak in February 
of 154.5 as a result of seasonal activity 
in canning and herring meal industries, 
the production index dropped to 149.3 in 
March. This was 8°% above the March 
figure for last year. 


Some 850 MEN are presently at work 
on the new electro-steel plant now under 
construction at Mo i Rana in North Nor- 
way. Repair and machine workshops and 
welfare offices were completed by late 
‘une and harbor dredging, wharf installa- 
‘ions, and a new railway to the plant site 
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are expected finished by mid-summer. The 
Mo i Rana steel plant, which will be 
Norway’s largest, will be powered en- 
tirely by electricity. Power will be sup- 
plied from the hydroelectric plant now 
building at Rgsaga about 25 miles to 
the south, scheduled for completion in 
1953. One pig-iron furnace will then be 
ready at Mo, and two more will be com- 
pleted the following year. These furnaces 
will be among the largest in the world, 
and will consume 110,000 kws. of Rgsaga 
power. Ore will be obtained from various 
ore fields close to Mo. 


NEws IN THE CULTURAL sphere was 
certainly headed by the arrival of the 
Edvard Munch exhibit in New York in 
early March. It is the largest art exhibit 
ever to be shipped from Norway to the 
United States and the first to arrive since 
the war. The entire collection, including 
64 paintings, 5 water colors, 16 etchings, 
45 lithographs, and 41 wood engravings, 
comprises works of the late Norwegian 
master, most of which are owned by the 
city of Oslo. Following the opening ex- 
hibit at Boston’s Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art on April 18, the collection is 
scheduled for a year’s circuit through the 
United States, including showings in 
Washington, New York, Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, Colorado Springs, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

That same month, Rolf Nesch, famous 
Norwegian graphic artist and painter, left 
Oslo for the United States—to spend up 
to five months preparing a new graphic 
series on urban New York. Nesch has 
achieved world renown for abstract tech- 
niques which have pressed almost every 
type of material into the service of expres- 
sion. Colored glass, nails, copper, per- 
forated zinc, charred wood—all have been 
used by the artist in an attempt to carry 
him beyond what he feels to be the con- 
fines of standard media. 

Export of Norwegian artistic talent in 


another form was indicated in a late 








March 


announcement that the United 
Nations have accepted Norway’s offer to 
decorate the Security Council’s Chamber 
in the new U. N. Building in New York, 
according to plans presented by architect 
Arnstein Arneberg. A large fresco paint- 
ing 27 by 17 feet will be done by the 
Norwegian painter, Per Krohg, and sev- 
eral reliefs by the Norwegian sculptor 
Emil Lie, presently living in New York. 
Other decorations such as handwoven 
drapes and rugs will be fashioned by 
leading Norwegian artisans. 


THIRTY ARCHEOLOGIsTs from Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Italy, the United 
States and Norway, began excavating the 
famous Hunn mounds near Fredrikstad 
in mid-May. The Hunn field extends over 
an area some 600 by 900 feet and includes 
some 70 mounds. There are also some old 
ruins and fortresses where previous exca- 
vation has revealed spearheads, bronze 
chains and swords. 


In Juty a group of expert Norwegian 
mountain, climbers scaled one of Hima- 
laya’s highest peaks: the 25,263-foot 
Tirich Mir. Only two other peaks of 
greater height have ever been climbed. 
Heading the Norwegian expedition was 38- 
year old Arne Ness, professor of philoso- 
phy at Oslo University, and one of Nor- 
way’s best mountaineers. The other eight 
members of the group included a lawyer, a 
doctor, a tailor, a civil servant, a geologist, 
a botanist and two cameramen—all climb- 
ing enthusiasts with long experience. 


A LARGE MAJority of the University of 
Oslo faculty and students has decided to 
admit German students on the same basis 
as other nationalities. The decision was 
reached after a series of meetings re- 
quested by Norwegian authorities before 
granting permission to a number of Ger- 
man applicants. German seamen—particu- 
larly engineers—have been sailing aboard 
Norwegian vessels since early this year. 
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Four DAYs OF CELEBRATION beginning 
May 14, opened a summer-long jubilee 
marking Oslo’s 900th anniversary. Main 
event of the celebrations which drew rep- 
resentatives from a host of European 
cities as well as diplomats from all parts 
of the world, was the opening of Oslo’s 
new City Hall which has been some 20 
years in building. The unique structure is 
a veritable museum of modern Norwegian 
art for whose construction the talents of 
the country’s foremost sculptors, mural 
and fresco painters, wood-carvers, arti- 
sans, and craftsmen have been enlisted. 
Among the most striking aspects of the 
City Hall interior are the huge frescos 
and murals. Covering the whole of the 
reception hall’s main wall is Henrik S¢r- 
ensen’s gigantic painting ‘““Work, Admini- 
stration, and Celebration” a sweeping dis- 
play, some 40 by 100 feet—one of the 
largest works of art known. At the oppo- 
site end of the same room is Alf Rolfsen’s 
equally impressive fresco. Per Krohg’s 
murals covering walls and ceiling of the 
cathedral-like east gallery are a fascinat- 
ing study of detail and color which have 
occupied over ten years of the artist’s ca- 
reer. Others by Aage Storstein, and Axel 
Revold have helped turn the building into 
a permanent art exhibit which will stand 
as long as the structure itself. Scores of 
reliefs and statues grace the interior as 
well as the outside walls and grounds. 
High on the building’s west wall stands 
Anne Grimdalens’s huge equestrian statue 
of Harald Hardrade, founder of Oslo. 
Iron grill-work, chandeliers, furnishings, 
rugs, tapestries,—every item, right down 
to the city’s silver service set has been 
prepared by the country’s most skilled 
artisans selected through national compe 
titions. 


AN EQUALLY OUTSTANDING event during 
the quarter was the unveiling of the Roose- 
velt Monument in Oslo on June 7 by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the late 
president. The monument, made possible 
through funds raised by popular subscrip- 
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tion, stands on a height overlooking Oslo 
harbor between Akershus fortress and the 
new City Hall. The 10-foot-high monu- 
ment, cut in granite by the Norwegian 
sculptor Stinius Fredriksen, shows the 
late president seated, facing the sea, and 
holding a scroll—the Atlantic Charter. 
Mrs. Roosevelt spent a busy four days 
in the Norwegian capital, visiting schools, 
social service projects, housing develop- 
ments, and attending numerous dinners 
and receptions in her honor. On the day 
preceding the unveiling, she addressed a 
crowd of 25,000 people from the balcony 
of the Oslo City Hall. 


On May 31, at the Norwegian Embassy 
in Washington, Walter Lippmann, col- 
umnist for the “New York Herald Trib- 
une” and other newspapers, and Arthur 
Krock, chief of the “New York Times” 
Washington Bureau, were named Knights 
First Class in the Order of St. Olav by 
King Haakon. In making the presentation 
on behalf of the King, Ambassador Mor- 
genstierne praised the two writers for 
“upholding the highest ideals and codes 
of journalism, and serving the best inter- 
ests of humanity.” 

At a simple ceremony in the Norwegian 
Embassy in Washington in late March, 
Mr. Blevins Davis, philanthropist of In- 
dependence, Missouri, received the St. 
Olav Medal from Ambassador Morgen- 
stierne on behalf of King Haakon. The 
honor was conferred on Mr. Davis for his 
great interest in and generous support of 
the Embassy’s project bringing the How- 
ard University Players of Washington to 
Norway last September. 

Ceremonies at the U. S. Department of 
State with a speech of congratulation and 
appreciation by Acting U. S. Secretary 
of State James E. Webb, on May 26, 
marked the passage of 40 years since 
Norwegian Ambassador and Dean of the 
Washington Diplomatic Corps, Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, first arrived in Washing- 
ton as an attaché to the Norwegian Lega- 
tion there. 
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“THERE 
be the slightest doubt, 
in Russia or anywhere 


SHOULD NOT 


Sweden's 
with the 
Western democracies,” 
Jarl 
leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, said in an 
Lund on 
April 28. “The protection of our national 


else, as to 
solidarity 


Hjalmarson, 


address in 


freedom must be sought along these three 
lines: by maintaining a national defense, 
ready for strong and immediate action; 
by furthering the possibilities for assist- 
ance from the West in case of an attack 
on our country, and by a defense coopera- 
tion with our Scandinavian neighbors. To 
Denmark and Norway, such a cooperation 
should be at least as vital an interest as 
it is to Sweden.” 

“Most people realize, of course, that 
neutrality provides no protection in it- 
self,” Mr. Hjalmarson continued. “It 
would be criminal for us to base our 
whole policy on the microscopic chance 
that a Russian offensive toward the most 
probable goal in Scandinavia—the Nor- 
wegian Atlantic coast—would leave Swe- 
den outside. Under present conditions we 
have decided not to enter into an alliance 
with the Western powers. If these condi- 
tions should change, for instance because 
of an aggression on Finland, then we must 
re-examine our position. But it is not at 
all incompatible with this policy to agree 
with Denmark and Norway about defense 
plans covering the war situation which 
everyone regards as the most likely one, 
that is, an attack aimed at all of Scan- 
dinavia. In such a case we must fight 
together, whether we are members of the 
Atlantic Pact or not. There is no valid 
reason whatsoever why Moscow should 
regard such a defense planning as ‘com- 
promising’ for Sweden. We must insist on 
our rights to do at least what plain 
instinct of self-preservation demands.” 
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IF MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS alone had 
been permitted to determine Sweden’s 
course, if the problem, in other words, 
had been viewed solely as one of how to 
defend the country, then it is possible that 
the choice would have been different, Sven 
Dahlman, head of the political division 
of the Foreign Office, said in an address 
on May 21 before the Swedish section of 
a World Federation group. He referred 
to Sweden’s decision to remain outside the 
Atlantic Pact, after efforts to achieve an 
independent military alliance with Den- 
mark and Norway had failed. From 1940 
to 1946 Mr. Dahlman served at the Swed- 
ish Legation in Washington. 

“In the struggle between giants which 
a possible third world war would become,” 
Mr. Dahlman continued, ‘‘a small country 
obviously will have smaller chances than 
ever to defend its independence and pro- 
tect its territory alone, without the aid 
of more powerful allies. It also is self- 
evident that such assistance will be more 
effective, if it has been planned and pre- 
pared in peacetime. The Swedish Govern- 
ment and the Riksdag, however, have 
come to the conclusion that the political 
disadvantages and risks offer arguments 
in the opposite direction. Our alliance-free 
policy, of course, is no safeguard against 
risks. But the concrete dangers which 
might materialize immediately if Sweden 
abandoned this policy have, in the last 
instance, seemed to us to be even greater.” 

Sweden’s policy, Mr. Dahlman con- 
tinued, must not be regarded as an ex- 
pression of a doctrinaire belief in neutral- 
ity. “It is based on Sweden’s special 
geographic and strategic positions, and it 
also takes into account the fact that we 
have close neighbors and a strong com- 
munity of interests not only in the West, 
but also in the East.” After this reference 
to Finland, Mr. Dahlman added that 
Sweden naturally does not want to con- 
tribute to the tension in the Baltic area. 

It is a widely held opinion that the 
United Nations has failed, and yet there 
is not a single member who considers 


leaving the organization, Mr. Dahlman 
further pointed out. “The leaders in the 
United States do not tire of reiterating 
that the United Nations is and remains a 
cornerstone in America’s foreign policy. 
There are at least equally strong reasons 
for maintaining that the United Nations 
must be a cornerstone in the foreign policy 
of alliance-free Sweden.” The speaker 
ended by saying that the Swedish leaders 
naturally follow developments with an 
open and realistic mind. “We hope and 
trust that it will be possible to develop 
European as well as international coop- 
eration in a manner that enables Sweden 
to participate and make its honest contri- 
bution, without sacrificing the alliance- 
free policy which now appears as the best 
solution for our country and also seems to 
be of benefit to others.” 


A DECISION OF GREAT importance and 
far-reaching consequences was made on 
May 24, when the Swedish Riksdag voted 
unanimously in-favor of changing the 
compulsory education period in Sweden 
from eight years to nine, and to set up 
a unified elementary and early secondary 
school system which is expected to give 
all children an equal chance to become 
educated citizens. Because of its great 
scope and its many ramifications, the new 
system is not expected to be in force for 
at least a decade. The in-between years 
will be used to work out the best organiza- 
tion. More teachers and more schoolhouses 
will be required. 

The aim of the new system is to absorb, 
besides the elementary grade schools, 
the present “Continuation Schools,” the 
“Higher Public Schools,” the “Municipal 
Intermediary Schools,” the “‘Non-Classi- 
cal High Schools,” and other forms of 
secondary schools found in different local- 
ities. These will now be reorganized and 
cast into one form. The eighth and ninth 
grades of this future school would then 
correspond to the American Junior High 
Schools. In the final two years, vocational 
training will be included in the curriculum, 
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and attempts will be made to train most 
pupils for local jobs. Those with sufficient 
mental ability to continue further would 
then be promoted to the present-day Gym- 
nasiums. These are either Technical High 
Schools or the Latin or Classical kind. 
While English will be taught all children 
from the fifth grade up, French would be 
reserved for the later stages of the Non- 
Technical Schools. 


“THE QUESTION oF how to preserve 
peace concerns us more deeply than any 
’ Tage Erlander, 
Sweden’s Prime Minister, said in an ad- 
dress in Copenhagen on June 4. “But 
peace does not come to us as a gift,” he 
added, “‘and we do not want peace at the 
price of freedom.” 

The struggle for peace is carried on in 
the various international organizations 
built up after the war, Mr. Erlander said. 
“May I use this opportunity to express 
our gratitude for the attitude of the great 
American democracy, which after the war 
did not desert torn and ravaged Europe, 
but instead mobilized its resources for 
the support of the European democracies 
in a manner without parallel in history.” 

Anyone desiring peace must be pre- 
pared to back up his words with force and 
power, the Prime Minister continued. 
“That is something we have long been 
familiar with in Sweden, and it is the rea- 
son why we have continuously strength- 
ened our defense, which does not consti- 
tute a threat to anybody, but is only for 
our protection. We desire peace, but not 
at the price of freedom. What we mean 
by freedom is clear and unequivocal. We 
do not use this word to create a false 
impression. We do not mean freedom for 
the rulers to suppress the masses, we do 
not mean the freedom of the concentration 
and forced labor camps, and we do not 
mean a so-called people’s democracy. 

“First of all, thought must be free, 
enabling public opinion to be formed by 
means of a free discussion. But freedom 
must also mean a chance for each citizen 


other problem today,’ 
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to shape his own life, a chance for educa- 
tion and continued development, in the 
field where the individual believes he can 
gain most for himself, for his family, and 
for his group in society. This freedom 
must not permit either individuals or or- 
ganizations to promote their own interests 
and advantages at the expense of others, 
and it must be the duty of society as a 
whole to make the various groups cooper- 
ate in mutual confidence. Only in such a 
free country is life worth living. Based 
as it is on collaboration and joint respon- 
sibility, such a community will also prove 
superior to any other form of govern- 
ment.” 


IN REPLY TO a note from the Swedish 
Foreign Office to Moscow, protesting the 
seizure of Swedish fishing vessels in inter- 
national waters in the Baltic Sea, the 
Soviet government stated that the vessels, 
which were apprehended and forced to 
proceed to Russian ports, were fishing 
illegally in Russian waters. For this rea- 
son, all indemnity claims were refused. 
The Soviet authorities maintained that the 
Swedish fishing smacks were picked up 11 
and 10.5 nautical miles, respectively, from 
the Russian shore, while the Swedish cap- 
tains estimated the distance to be 21 and 
16.5 miles. To Sweden’s claims that the 
Soviet coast guard behaved in an arbitrary 
manner, Russia replied that this allega- 
tion lacked truth. 

Russia thus made known that she claims 
control over waters within twelve nautical 
miles of her coasts. Under international 
law, three miles is the generally recog- 
nized limit of territorial waters, although, 
in the Baltic Sea, the limit is four miles. 
About 20 Scandinavian vessels have been 
seized by the Russian Navy in the last 
three months. 

“When it comes to trying to explain 
away this flagrant breach of international 
right,” the Liberal Dagens Nyheter com- 
mented, “the Russian note follows a 
familiar pattern. The bearings taken by 
the Swedish skippers are summarily dis- 





THE 


counted. Instead, Russian figures are pre- 
sented, which are supposed to show that 
the vessels were inside Soviet territorial 
limits. Moscow’s answer contains, how- 
ever, one piece of factual information of 
importance: For the first time it has been 
officially announced that Russian terri- 
torial waters reach 12 miles out in the sea 
along the Soviet Baltic coast.” 


Tue RixspaG devoted seven hours to 
a discussion in the Second Chamber about 
the status of the Communists within the 
country’s borders. It grew out of a reply 
by Prime Minister Tage Erlander to Pro- 
fessor Bertil Ohlin, leader of the Liberal 
Party, about what measures the Govern- 
ment had taken or planned to take con- 
cerning the danger of sabotage. The de- 
bate showed that all the political parties, 
except the Communists, are firmly deter- 
mined to defend, within the framework 
of democratic rules, the Swedish form of 
government and the country’s independ- 
ence against the internal danger found in 
a potential fifth column. 

“There is no reason to fear,” said Mr. 
Erlander, ‘that all those who have their 
political home among the Communists 
would be ready to betray the cause of 
national or civic liberty in a critical situa- 
tion. However, the ideologically convinced 
elite, disciplined by the party, will not 
But we 
should not even toy with the idea of 
branding an opinion or forbidding politi- 
cal parties founded on it.” 


hesitate to betray democracy. 


“Our greatest asset,” the Premier em- 
phasized, “is democracy’s own will and 
ability to master situations in the com- 
munity that tend to cause desperate dis- 
satisfaction. Much can also be achieved 
by means of education and information. 
Democracy may, however, have to mobi- 


lize other resources for its own defense.” 
Mr. Erlander finally assured Mr. Ohlin 
that the activities he inquired about are 
followed with keen attention by the Gov- 
ernment, 
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Suip suitpine had a record year in 
Sweden in 1949. In all, close to 475,000 
tons, d. w., were delivered, representing 
eighty-one vessels. This compares with 
433,000 tons and 76 ships in 1948. On the 
first of this year, 209 vessels of in all 
1,687,033 tons, d. w., were ordered at 
Swedish yards. French shipping lines 
have recently signed contracts with Swed- 
ish yards for new vessels valued at about 
eighteen million kronor. Among the ships 
is a tanker of 19,000 tons. 


SWEDEN’s POPULATION on January 1, 
1950, was 6,986,181, against 6,924,888 
a year ago, a rise in 1949 of 61,283, or 
8.85 per thousand inhabitants. Urban 
dwellers increased by 53,779, while the 
rural population rose with only 7,514. The 
number of people in rural districts was 
3,775,300 (3,767,786 a year ago), the 
total city population being 3,210,881 
(3,157,102 in 1949). The increase in city 
dwellers is partly due to the fact that 
two municipalities, Hagfors and Oxel- 
ésund, received city privileges on the first 
of this year. The number of live babies 
born during the year was 120,947 (63,382 
in the rural districts and 57,565 in the 
cities), while the number of deaths was 
69,222 (40,441 and 28,781, respectively), 
leaving a nativity surplus of 51,725. Im- 
migrants in 1949 numbered 23,983, which 
was twenty-seven per cent less than in 
1948, while the number of emigrants was 
14,171, or forty-five per cent more than 
the year before. 


A DRAFT FOR NEw and uniform legisla- 
tion governing the citizenship of married 
women, jointly worked out by delegates 
from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, was 
submitted simultaneously to the parlia- 
ments of the three countries for tentative 
enforcement January 1, 1951. According 
to this draft, citizenship is not as hitherto 
automatically conferred by marriage on 
the contracting party but must be applied 
for, the civil state then constituting reason 
for action with a minimum of delay. A 
Swedish woman marrying a foreigner will 
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be able to retain her citizenship also if 
residing in her husband’s country. Women 
who, in accordance with extant laws, have 
lost their citizenship as the result of mar- 
riage can regain their status if a declara- 
tion is made within five years from date of 
enactment. Children born in wedlock will 
have the father’s nationality, the mother’s 
if extra-marital. If the father is stateless, 
they will have the mother’s nationality. 
This will also apply retroactively to chil- 
dren born prior to the enactment of the 
law. 


Anton Nitsson, skipper of the fishing 
vessel ‘“SG-406,” who recovered parts of 
a plane identified as belonging to the U.S. 
Navy Privateer, lost in the Baltic Sea 
on April 8, received a 2,500 kronor ($480) 
reward from the United States Embassy 
in Stockholm. With the reward went a 
letter of commendation from the Em- 
thanks of the 
United States Government. The landing 


bassy, expressing the 
gear parts found by the fisherman were 
identified by U. S. Navy experts, who said 
examination of the parts indicated the 
plane exploded before coming down in the 
Baltic. 


Two CHILDREN’s HosPITALs in Oslo and 
Bergen, gifts of the Swedish people com- 
memorating Norway’s liberation from the 
Germans, have now been dedicated. The 
one in Oslo, which has 126 beds, was pre- 
sented by Provincial Governor Ruben 
Wagnsson, chairman of the gift commit- 
tee, to Swedish-born Crown Princess Mar- 
tha of Norway. “It is with great and 
sincere happiness,” she said, “that I, on 
behalf of the people of Norway, accept 
this wonderful gift from the people of 
Sweden.” Among those present at the 
ceremony were also three members of the 
Norwegian cabinet. The following day 
the Bergen hospital, which has 96 beds, 
was presented to the local authorities by 
Nils Goude, vice chairman of the gift 
committee. 
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A sum of ten million kronor ($2 mil- 


lion) had been collected in Sweden for the 
building of these two hospitals, and for 
equipping the pediatric departments at 
the hospitals in Bodg, Troms¢, Narvik, 
300,000 
kronor have been set aside for a children’s 


and Haukasen. In addition, 


sanitarium in northernmost Norway. 


Mrs. Frankuin D. Roosevevt arrived 
in Stockholm on June 8, accompanied by 
her son Elliott and two of his children 
and by her private secretary, Miss Mal- 
vina Thompson. At the airport she was 
greeted by Foreign Minister Osten Undén, 
Hugh S. Cumming, American Chargé 
d’Affaires, and Mrs. Eva Hokerberg, rep- 
resenting the Swedish Professional and 
Business Women’s Organization which 
had extended the invitation to Mrs. Roo- 
sevelt to visit Sweden. Mrs. Roosevelt and 
her companions left New York on June 3 
via Scandinavian Airlines and first spent 
a few days in Oslo, where she unveiled 
a statue of President Roosevelt. 

King Gustaf received Mrs. Roosevelt 
in private audience at Drottningholm 
Palace, outside Stockholm. Mrs. Roose- 
velt said that she had come to thank the 
King for the Prince Carl Medal, which 
she was awarded last autumn, but the 
conversation soon became concerned with 
President Roosevelt and the war years. 
She was then invited to take tea with the 
King and Princess Sibylla, who intro- 
duced her four-year-old son, Prince Carl 
Gustaf, heir apparent to the Swedish 
throne. “I hope we will meet again,” said 
the ninety-one-year-old monarch when his 
American guest was about to leave. 

In the evening of the first day, Mrs. 
Roosevelt delivered her only address while 
in Sweden, speaking at the City Hall be- 
fore representatives of thirteen Swedish 
women’s groups. In the audience were 
members of the Swedish royal family, 
Prime Minister Tage Erlander, Foreign 
Minister Undén, and the Minister of 
Social Welfare, Gustav Méller. Her talk 


was followed by a banquet in the City 
Hall’s Golden Room. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s second day in Stock- 
holm was largely taken up with visits to 
schools, factories, workers’ organizations, 
the Swedish Employers’ Association, the 
Cooperative Union, nurseries, and chil- 
dren’s day homes. In the evening she was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
Mr. Cumming, at which Mr. Erlander 
paid a warm tribute to the noted guest. 
Studies of workmen’s homes and new city 
apartments, as well as visits to farms and 
open air museums occupied her third day, 
during which she had lunch with Mr. 
Undén and in the evening attended a ban- 
quet given by the American Women’s Club 
in Sweden, the American Club, and the 
Swedish-American Society at the Grand 
Hotel. Professor Bertil Ohlin, leader of 
the Liberal Party and president of the 
Swedish-American Society, presided. 

Before taking off for Finland on the 
11th, Mrs. Roosevelt found the time to 
visit a weaving school and an exhibition 
of Swedish handicraft articles of wood 
and brass. A collection of such objects 
was presented to her. 


Proressor Emeritus Martin Lamm, 


one of the eighteen members of the Swed- 
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ish Academy, died on May 5, after hav- 
ing been run down by a streetcar. He 
was regarded as the country’s foremost 
expert on 18th century Swedish culture, 
and had also made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the August Strindberg research. 

Born in 1880, he received his academic 
education at the Uppsala University. In 
1919, he was made professor in the history 
of literature at the University of Stock- 
holm, a post which he occupied until 1945. 
During the first part of this period he 
carried on exhaustive studies of the cul- 
tural life of 18th century Sweden and 
published a number of important mono- 
graphs of literary and intellectual leaders 
of this era, among them Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, the great mystic and scientist. A 
series of lectures which Dr. Lamm gave 
at the Stockholm University subsequently 
became the introduction to a thorough 
study of August Strindberg. In the middle 
1920’s he published a two-volume study 
of “Strindberg’s Dramas,” a _ brilliant 
analysis of the plays of the great drama- 
tist. This work was followed by another, 
“August Strindberg,” also in two volumes. 
Since 1928 Lamm had been one of the 
eighteen members of the Swedish Acad- 


emy, which awards the Nobel prizes in 
literature. 
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Nickels Carver, James Creese, Robert Herndon Fife, Halldér Hermannsson, Hamilton Holt, 
Edwin O. Holter, Fred Johnson, Vilas Johnson, A. Sonnin Krebs, William W. Lawrence, 
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Osten Undén, and The Svedberg, Vice Presidents; Adéle Heilborn, Director; Denmark— 
Danmark-Amerika Fondet, Nytorv 9, Copenhagen K, Viggo Carstensen, President; Mrs. 
Annette Dalgas Jerrild, Secretary ; Helge Petersen, L. Thulstrup, Vice Presidents; Tage Lange- 
bek, Treasurer; Norway—Norge-Amerika Foreningen, Ingenigrenes Hus, Kronprinsensgate 
17, Oslo, Hans T. Nielsen, President; H. O. Christophersen, Vice President; Birger Olafsen, 
Secretary; Grethe Borchgrevink, Student Director; Ieeland—{slenzk-Ameriska Feélagid, 
Sambandshusi6d, Reykjavik, Vilhjalmur Thor, President; Benedikt Gréndal, Secretary. Asso- 
ciates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become As- 
sociates. Regular Associates, paying $5.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining Associates, 
paying $12.00 annually, receive the Review and Booxs. Annual Sponsors, paying $100.00 and 
Life Associates, paying $1,000.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Trustees from the University of Uppsala at the 


Proressor Haratp M. WesterGaarp, annual ceremony on May 31. Professor 
a Trustee of the Foundation since 1938 Murdock, who is a Professor of English 
and Chairman of its Scholarship Applica- at Harvard University and the Chairman 
tions Committee, died on June 22 at the of the Foundation Publications Commit- 
age of 61. He was formerly Dean of the tee, is the author of many works on 
American literature. The honorary degree 
was conferred on him for his outstanding 
scholarship and his lectures on American 
civilization. In 1946, he delivered a series 
of lectures at Uppsala which became enor- 
mously popular, and he revisited Sweden 


in 1949. 


Harvard Graduate School of Engineering 
and Gordon McKay Professor of Civil 
Engineering. 

Professor Westergaard, who was born 
in Copenhagen, was one of the world’s 
leading authorities on elasticity—the re- 
action of structural materials to loads and 
strains. He served the Federal Govern- 


ment in the Bureau of Public Roads, the Henry Gopparp Leacu celebrated his 


Bureau of Reclamation and the Navy. He 
was a consulting engineer and senior 
mathematician on the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect and during World War II served as 
a captain in the Navy. He studied the 
after-effects of atomic bombs on buildings 
in Japan, and several years ago made a 
study of the effects of earthquakes on 
structures at the Panama Canal. 


Proressorn KENNETH BaLiarp Mur- 
»ock received an honorary doctor’s degree 


seventieth birthday, July 3, as guest of 
Otto Lous Mohr, rektor of Oslo Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. Mohr at her ancestral 
home, Thorsg Herregard. Among the 
guests were the Ambassadors of Denmark 
and Sweden, the President of Norge- 
Amerika Foreningen, the General Secre- 
tary of Nordmannsforbundet, the Presi- 
dent of Borregaard, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Leif Hoegh. Telegrams and flowers were 
received from Affiliates and Chapters of 


the Foundation and former Fellows in 
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several countries. Dr. Mohr read a poem 
for the occasion by the American poet 
Joseph Auslander. The University pre- 
sented Dr. Leach with the third gift copy 
of the facsimile edition of Speculum Re- 
gale. The first copy had been presented 
to the King, the second to Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Mrs. Mohr made an address 
to Mrs. Leach at the dinner. 


Joun Motiey Morenueap, this summer 
revisited the land Where he had been U.S. 
Minister—Sweden. In Stockholm din- 
ners in his honor were given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leach and by Director J. Sigfrid 
Edstrém, President of Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelsen. Mrs. Morehead accompanied 
him, after she had in Norway visited the 
place where she lost her son during the 
war in a British commando raid on the 
coast of Norway. 


AT THE May MEETING of the Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation three new 
Trustees were elected. They are Mr. Fred 


American-Swedish News Exchange 


VILAS JOHNSON 


Johnson of Detroit, Mich., Mr. Vilas 
Johnson of Chicago, Ill., and Mr. J. A. O. 
Preus, also of Chicago. 

Mr. Frep Jounson, who was born in 
Denmark, is the president of The Pro- 
gressive Welder Company and the De- 
troit Charitable Relief. He is the chair- 
man of the Danish Division, Save the 
Children Foundation, Inc., and founder 
of the Queen Ingrid Children’s Home at 
Lynes, Denmark. 

Mr. Viras Jounson, born in Rockford, 
Ill., is a partner in the Chicago firm of 
Arthur Andersen & Co. Mr. Johnson is 
president of the Swedish Pioneer His- 
torical Society, and is the donor of the 
Oldenburg Collection of American publi- 
-ations at Uppsala University. 

Mr. J. A. O. Prevus was born in Wis- 
consin and started his career as clerk to 
U.S. Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota. 
He served as Insurance Commissioner 
and State Auditor of Minnesota, and was 
elected Governor in 1921 for a two-year 
term. He is now connected with the firm 
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J. A. O. PREUS 


W. A. Alexander & Co. and resides in 
Chicago. 


The Gold Medal for Service to 
America and Scandinavia 

By a unanimous vote, the Trustees of 
the Foundation have awarded the Fourth 
Seandinavian Gold Medal to Henry and 
Agnes Leach. Announcement of the award 
was made on Dr. Leach’s seventieth birth- 
day, July 3. 


Awards 


Mrs. Harry M. Ayers of Anniston, 
Alabama, has been voted an Award for 
Meritorious Services by the Board of 


Trustees of the Foundation. She was pre- 


sented with a specially bound copy of 
Scandinavian Art. 


Colonel Henry Mead Rogers 


Lieutenant Colonel Henry Mead 
Rogers, who served as Director of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 1946- 
1947, died in the Army Hospital in 
Munich, Germany, in June. 


Colonel Rogers was born in Fond du 


Lac, Wis., and was a graduate of Columbia 
University. He entered the Army as a 
lieutenant in World War I and was dis- 
charged a captain. In the 1920's and 
1930’s he was associated with banking 
houses in New York. During World War 
II he served with the American Military 
Government as a finance officer in Italy. 
In 1947 he rejoined the Army and was 
stationed in Austria and later on in Berlin 
where he served during the Russian block- 
ade. 


The Minnesota Scholarships 


Dr. Donald J. Cowling, president of 
the Minnesota Chapter of ASF, has ar- 
ranged for nine scholarships at colleges 
in Minnesota to be made available for 
undergraduate work. The colleges partici- 
pating are: Augsburg College, Carleton 
College, Concordia College, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, Hamline University, 
Macalester College, St. Olaf College, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, and the College of 
St. Thomas. The Minnesota Chapter has 
raised $4,500 for this purpose. 


Booksellers’ Fellowship 


Publishers’ Weekly—the Danish Book 
Trade, the American Booksellers’ As- 
sociation, and The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation are sponsoring a project 
whereby an American bookseller will be 
sent to Copenhagen for three months’ 
training in Danish book-selling technique, 
and a Danish bookseller will be brought 
to the United States for a similar period. 
Winner of the award is Mr. Parsons Trot- 
ter, manager of the Columbia University 
Bookstore. Mr. Trotter has been named 
an Honorary Fellow of ASF. 


Danmark-Amerika Fondet 

Miss Bodil Schroder, assistant secretary 
to Fondet, has resigned to take another 
position. Miss Ellen Nielsen has taken 
her place. 

A film library is to be built of pictures 
taken by Danish trainees benefiting from 
the Fred Johnson camera club. 
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MRS. ANNETTE D. JERRILD 


Secretary of Danmark-Amerika Fondet, in her Office in Copenhagen. 


Forty-one Danish men and women, 
each one a leader in his field, have left 
for the United States for advanced study 


this year. 


Camera Project 


The generosity of Mr. Fred Johnson of 
Detroit has made it possible for the 
Foundation to provide a limited number 
of cameras for the use of Danish Trainees 
in the United States. 


Chicago Council on Trainees 


An Advisory Council on Trainees has 
been established in Chicago to aid young 
Scandinavians who wish to train in that 
area. The members of the council are: 
Jorn Ahlers, Vice Consul of Denmark; 
Katherine D. Agar, attorney, McDermott, 
Will, and Emory; Lester Armour, Chicago 


National Bank; Chris Christiansen, 
Chairman of the Board, Celotex Corpora- 
tion; Alfred Eddy, investment broker; 
Isaac H. Faleide, President, Faleide En- 
gineer’s Company; Arni Helgason, Presi- 
dent, Chicago Transformer Co. and Vice 
Consul of Iceland; Yngve MHogsten, 
Treasurer, General Steel Warehouse Co.; 
Eugene Holland, President, Masonite 
Corporation; William Kappels, Secretary, 
Inland Steel; Alf Kolflat, engineer, Sar- 
gent and Lundy; Aksel Nielsen, owner, 
Nielsen Restaurants; Arne Nordmark, 
Foreign Department, International Har- 
vester Co.; Jens Paasche, owner, Paasche 
Air Brush Co.; Paul Schulze, President, 
Schulze Biscuit Co.; Karl Syren, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel; Arne Williamson, Director, 
Norwegian America Line; William Niel- 
sen, Allis Chalmers. 
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Swedish American Line 


DANISH “FARMERETTES” 


L. to r.: Inge Schwensen, Aase Frigaard, Grethe Christianson. 


Danish “Farmerettes” Here to Study 
Agricultural Methods 


Among a group of 25 farming students, 
who arrived from Denmark on _ the 
“Gripsholm” recently to work on Ameri- 
can farms and study agricultural methods 
in practice here, were three young Dan- 
ish “farmerettes,”’ Inge Schwensen, Aase 
Frigaard and Grethe Christianson, all 23. 
The girls will work and study on farms 
in the Middle West for about a year and 
a half. The preparatory arrangements 
have been made through the cooperation 
of American and Danish authorities and 
organizations, approved by the U.S. De- 
partment of State, with the support of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 


American-Scandinavian Foundation, the 
International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers and the Danish Embassy in 
Washington. The first group of Danish 
agricultural students arrived here early 
in March. 


Labor Exchange Scholarships 

For the second year, scholarships are 
being offered to American Trade Union- 
ists to attend the Labor Schools of Den- 
mark and Sweden. This year’s winners 
are: Miss Margaret E. Knight of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and Miss Annie 
Belle Swaney of Hapeville, Georgia. Miss 
Knight and Miss Swaney will study at 
Brunnsvik, Sweden, and Roskilde, Den- 


mark. 
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Chicago Chapter 

The annual Scandinavian Evening of 
the Chicago Chapter was held on Febru- 
ary 9, at the Chicago College Club. For 
this program, talent was drawn from the 
70 Danish, Finnish, Icelandic, Norwe- 
gian, and Swedish students and trainees 
in this area. The music of each Scandi- 
navian country was represented, and 
among the participants were two students 
at Northwestern University School of 
Music, pianist Audun Ravnan and violin- 
ist Gunnar Sevig, both of whom are well 
known in Chicago for their fine contribu- 
tions at concerts and recitals. Halvdan 
Bjgrum, student of mechanical engineer- 
ing at Purdue University, spoke on im- 
pressions of European youth since the 
war. 

On February 16, Chapter members 
were invited to share a program spon- 
sored by the Scandinavian Club of the 
University of Chicago. “Scandinavian 
Conceptions of America and Americans,” 

yas the subject of a talk by Erling Bjgl 
of Copenhagen, foreign correspondent for 
the Danish newspaper, “Information.” 

During the Chicago visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lithgow Osborne, the Chapter en- 
tertained at tea in their honor at the 
Racquet Club, Tuesday, April 11. 

One of the most popular meetings of 
the year was the reception and tea honor- 
ing Jussi and Anna-Lisa Bjérling and 
Set Svanholm of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, held May 9 at the Racquet 
Club. 

At a meeting on May 22, arranged for 
the benefit of the student fund, the well- 
known Swedish author and journalist, 
Mrs. Tora Nordstrom Bonnier, told of 
her experiences this spring while retrac- 
ing Fredrika Bremer’s famous journey in 
the States 100 years ago. Also, Mrs. Eng- 
lund presented “Denmark, That Friendly 
Land,” as recorded by Keld Helmer- 
Petersen, noted Danish photographer. A 
private film of King Gustav V on an elk 
hunt was included on the program. 








Mr. Bjarne Bassge of Norway was 
guest of honor, Tuesday, June 13, at a 
dinner arranged by the Chicago Chapter 
and the Chicago Norwegian Technical 
Society at the Chicago Norske Klub. Mr. 
Bassge, Secretary General of the Nor- 
wegian Society of Civil Engineers, is 
Chairman of the Scholarship Committee 
of the Norge-Amerika Foreningen, sister 
organization in Oslo of the Foundation. 

At the annual business meeting preced- 
ing the dinner, the following officers and 
board members were elected: Chairman 
of the Board, Jakob A. O. Preus; Vice 
Chairman, Dr. Franklin D. Scott; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Nelson 
Englund. Directors: Hugo A. Anderson, 
Albert I. Appleton, J. Christian Bay, 
Florence Dibell Bartlett, Dr. Anton J. 
Carlson, Dr. Chris L. Christensen, Elmer 
A. Forsberg, Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, Vilas 
Johnson, Mrs. Herbert Lothe, Peter B. 
Nelson, Dr. F. M. Nicholson, Arne Nord- 
mark, Jens A. Paasche, Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, Harry J. Williams, and Arne E. 
Williamson. The Consuls General and 
Consuls of the Scandinavian countries 
are honorary members of the Board of 
Directors. They are: Arni Helgason, 
Consul of Iceland; Sigurd Maseng, Con- 
sul General of Norway; Gésta Oldenburg, 
Consul General of Sweden; Poul Scheel, 
Consul General of Denmark. 

Programs sponsored by the Young 
Adult Group of the Chicago Chapter and 
arranged for the entertainment of our 
Scandinavian students and trainees in- 
clude a meeting on February 24 at the 
Swedish Engineers Society at which Bob 
Barnard presented his films on India; a 
guided tour of the outstanding Van Gogh 
exhibit at the Art Institute, followed by 
refreshments and a social hour at the 


Foundation’s headquarters in the Inter- 
national Relations Center on March 29; 
and, on April 27 at the Swedish Engi- 
neers Society, a program of films and 
comments on “The Lapps, the Lords of 
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the North,’ by Bob Pehrson, who, as 
recipient of an ASF King Gustaf V Fel- 
lowship, spent seven months as a reindeer 
herder with the Lapps. 


New York Chapter 

The first social event of the new year, 
sponsored by the Junior Committee of 
the New York Chapter, took place at 
Sherry’s on February 14. Falling on St. 
Valentine’s Day, the affair was a com- 
bined Valentine and Square Dance Party 
to which all Fellows of the Foundation in 
the Metropolitan Area had been invited 
as guests of the Chapter. No one seemed 
to have too much difficulty in learning the 
steps and turns of the square dance, in 
fact, everyone enjoyed it immensely. 
Young and old continued to swing their 
partners till way into the wee hours to 
the calls and music of Slim Jackson and 
His Cowboys. 

In between dances, full justice was 
done to the sumptuous smorgaasbord 
donated by B. Westergaard & Co. and 
Sveriges Férenade Konservfabriker. 

On March 27, the Chapter through the 
courtesy of its Vice President Svend Jor- 
gensen, took over the Wivel Restaurant 
for its Spring Festival “with a Danish 
flavor.” The whole proceeds was ear- 
marked for the Chapter Scholarship 
Fund. Among the highlights of the eve- 
ning were the dazzling floor show, the 
impromptu songs of Bob Lee, and the 
famed Wivel smorgaasbord. Viggo Car- 
stensen, President of Danmark-Amerika 
Fondet, was one of the honored guests. 


The annual business meeting was held 
at the new Foundation headquarters on 
June 5. The whole slate of officers was 
reelected for the following year. The of- 
ficers for 1950-51 are: Goran Holmquist, 
President; Lincoln Cromwell, Vice Presi- 
dent; Rolf T. Michelsen, Vice President; 
Svend Jorgensen, Vice President; Miss 
Else de Brun, Secretary; George P. 
Montgomery, Treasurer; Dorothy Quort- 
rup, Assistant Treasurer. 

After the meeting the members partook 
of refreshments provided, and inspected 
the new Foundation building. 


Boston Chapter 


During the 1950 Winter and Spring 
Seasons four assemblies were held by the 
American Scandinavian Forum of Greater 
Boston in the Phillips Brooks House in 
Cambridge. In January Dr. Jéran Mjé- 
berg of Harvard University told about 
“A Trip through Dalecarlia.” In Febru- 
ary Harvard and Radcliffe students gave 
an evening of chamber music, which also 
featured readings from the Danish writer 
Steen Steensen Blicher by Mr. Llewel- 
lyn Jones. 

On March 31, Mr. Venzel U. Hammers- 
haimb spoke on the work of a Danish 
Foreign Service Officer, following which 
Miss Anna Jansen gave a recital on the 
piano. The April meeting was distin- 
guished by the play “Thilde, or the Es- 
quire of Kolding,” given in Danish, and 
a Punch and Judy Show, also given in 
Danish. As is the custom, a Social Coffee 
Hour followed each meeting. 















































































































































































































































































































































“The duty of a conscientious reviewer is, 
surely, to report on what a book contains, 
permitting himself an occasional note of 
mild surprise about what it does not con- 
tain, and to say, as objectively as may be, 
whether he thinks the author has done his 
job well or ill.” F 


Eric Newton 


The United States and Scandinavia. By 
Franklin D. Scott. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. viii + 359 pp. Price $4.00. 

This is the seventh volume in the American 
Foreign Policy Library, edited by former Un- 
der Secretary of State Sumner Welles and 
Professor Donald C. McKay of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It extends the inquiry regarding our 
relations with other nations, pursued through- 
out the series, to the northernmost tier of the 
states of Europe. Strictly speaking, however, 
the book offers relatively little mention of our 
relations with the Scandinavian nations. The 
reason, it is safe to say, is that our relations 
with them have been, on the whole, so harmoni- 
ous and uneventful as to yield little of interest 
for the general reader. It is therefore under- 
standable that the author should offer, instead, 
a discussion of what Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark and Iceland are, and how they 
evolved into the nations of today. 

It should be noted at the outset that the 
author has faced a difficult task in writing 
this book. In our American view, the North- 
ern countries normally appear as a markedly 
homogeneous area, and in many ways we are 
quite right in seeing unity rather than diver- 
sity. Economic life, the complex domain of 
politics and government, educational and re- 
ligious trends and institutions disclose many 
common features. Yet Scandinavia today is 
composed of four separate national states 
(leaving Iceland out of consideration) each 
of which has its own problems, interests, ob- 
jectives and “national character.” To bracket 
these nations together in such a way as to 
make it possible to tell a meaningful as well as 
connected story is not an easy task. Our au- 
thor has performed it very well indeed. 

To his task Dr. Scott, who is Professor of 
History at Northwestern University, has 
brought ample capacities. He has long been 
one of our leading and serious students of 
Scandinavia; unlike some of the better known 
names in the field, he has the language equip- 
ment necessary for genuine study of the peo- 
ples of the North. The result is that he moves 
with competence as well as ease within the 
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broad field he has staked out for himself. This 
applies no less to most of the subtle and at 
times baffling problems of interpretation than 
to the discussions of specific trends in the 
past or problems which the Scandinavians 
face today in a world in turmoil. 

Limitations of space prevent an extensive 
discussion of the contents of the book. Suffice 
it to say that the average reader will probably 
find the last third of the book especially in- 
teresting. In it Dr. Scott presents in a reada- 
ble and factually solid manner many of the 
trends in Scandinavia between the two world 
wars, the story of how war came to these 
countries in 1939 and 1940, what the main 
consequences of World War II were, and 
what their position is in the ominous cold war 
since the end of armed conflict. Beginning 
with the description of Finland as a victim of 
Russian aggression and the somewhat later 
Nazi depredations in Denmark and Norway 
(a realistic appraisal of Sweden during the 
war years is also included) and ending in a 
thoughtful, informed analysis of the after- 
math of the war, together with the problems 
of inter-Scandinavian cooperation, the author 
has managed, in my opinion, to fashion easily 
the best treatment of these developments so 
far available to the American reader. 

There are, finally, two other reasons for 
welcoming this book. While it inevitably con- 
tains some errors of fact and at times dis- 
closes a tendency toward hasty generalization, 
it is refreshingly free from approaches and 
idiom appropriate to propagandistic efforts to 
“sell” Scandinavia. Secondly, the Scandina- 
vian countries represent, as Mr. Lithgow Os- 
borne puts it in the Foreword, “bastions of 
democracy” in the present conflict between 
Communism and the rest of the world. They 
are, I believe it correct to say, closer to us 
than any other part of Europe—Britain ex- 
cepted—in ways of looking at things and ways 
of doing things. Today they are our friends; 
tomorrow they may all become our allies. This 
circumstance alone justifies the conclusion 
that one of our responsibilities is to learn to 
know the Scandinavian countries and peoples, 
and to learn to know them well. Professor 
Scott has given us an excellent aid in our 
effort to discharge this important responsi- 
bility and amply deserves commendation for 
a job well done. 





Joun H. Wvortnen 
Columbia University 


Virgin Islands Story. By Jens Larsen. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 250 pp. 
Price $3.00. 

This arresting account of the former Danish 
West Indies, alternately called the finest gems 
of the Caribbean Sea and the white man’s 
graveyard, deals with the untiring work of the 
Lutheran church and other denominations 
with slavery, education and general culture. 
The author had the twofold advantage of 
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having been a pastor on the islands for 15 
years and of knowing Danish, which enabled 
him to make full use of the rich source 
material available in that language. It is im- 
portant that the history and culture of these 
subtropical islands, once the crossroads of 
international trade and the center of a glitter- 
ing cosmopolitan world, should be so ably 
presented in English today. 

The Danish flag was planted on St. Thomas 
in 1666 when more English, Dutch and French 
than Danish people lived there. It remained 
flying until 1917 when the “Stars and Stripes” 
took over. Now the islands, once sovereign 
in the sugar, rum and cotton trade, are being 
developed into a fine tourist center. Learning 
about their background enhances their attrac- 
tion though the author, most assuredly, did 
not write this solidly documented work with 
prospective tourists in view. 

It is strange to realize that when the Danes 
came, there were no colored slaves. Danish 
convicts were brought over to work the planta- 
tions, and Lutheran pastors came along. Sin- 
ners and saints alike succumbed to the climate, 
but while the convicts were replaced by Afri- 
cans, the churchmen kept coming out from 
Denmark when their brethren died. However, 
even a record crossing took 52 days, and in 
the interim the Governor would conduct church 
services. Attendance was obligatory; absen- 
teeism was punished by substantial tobacco 
fines which, in turn, helped support the church. 
Some of the most interesting chapters deal 
with the treatment of slaves, their evangeliza- 
tion and education. After 1754, for instance, 
a decree provided that slaves were to be free 
on holidays, and free to learn any religion; 
if an owner had illicit relations with a female 
slave and there was offspring a fine of 2000 lbs. 
of sugar was imposed plus the loss of the 
slave. Married slaves were not to be sold 
separately. Denmark, by the way, was the 
first slave-owning country to prohibit import 
and export of slaves (1792). 

The Moravian missions were a great influ- 
ence for good, teaching the plantation children 
not only the three R’s, using the Negro Dutch 
Creole dialect (into which the Bible was trans- 
lated) but also various crafts and trades. As 
a result, long before the actual emancipation 
of slaves was proclaimed, in 1848, many 
negroes had won their freedom. In 1835, for 
instance, 13,000 out of a colored population 
of 27,000 were earning their living as free men. 
If a person, colored or white, was gifted he 
had opportunities. Thus Alexander Hamilton 
was offered an education in New York due to 
his vivid, written description of an_ island 
hurricane in 1772! A great Governor, Peter 
von Scholten, called the Abraham Lincoln of 
the islands, did everything to advance the 
negroes. He would invite educated colored 
people to his table and to official functions. 
But he became a victim of his good intentions 
when he wanted to free all negroes, prema- 
turely, as it proved. His largesse was taken 
for weakness and during a riot he had to flee, 
his spirit and faith broken. 


Gerpa M. ANDERSEN 


The Fire’s Center 


a first collection of poems 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


Dr. Leach’s sensitiveness and imag- 
ination qualify him as a poet of large 
scope, but his genius has been applied 
to the humanization of great causes 
rather than the expression of them in 
verse. The contents are the byproduct 
of a busy and generous life, an unex- 
pected facet among commanding gifts. 


—from the Foreword by 
Robert Hillyer 
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The Debate on the Foreign Policy of 
Sweden, 1918-1939. By Herbert Tingsten. 
Translated by Joan Bulman. Ozford Uni- 
versity Press, London and New York. 1949. 
(Published April, 1950) Bibliographical Notes 
and Index. 325 pp. Price $4.50. (Printed in 
Sweden) 


The literature in English on Sweden’s recent 
foreign policy is not rich, at least not in com- 
parison with that on the country’s internal 
progress. This volume by the learned and sharp- 
spoken editor-in-chief of Dagens Nyheter, 
Sweden’s most widely circulated newspaper, 
is therefore doubly welcome. By training he 
is a political scientist, a former professor on 
the subject at the University of Stockholm, 
and by avocation a formidable debater on 
political topics and theories. As such he has 
done much to keep public officials, party 
orators and editorial writers on their toes. 
Loose thinking and sloppy writing are his 
particular aversions. As a university teacher 
he helped sharpen the minds of the younger 
party workers and publicists. 

This work he continues in this book. Except 
for the bare, background facts, he does not 
relate what his country’s policy was—he takes 
for granted that the reader already knows 
something about that—but rather, as the title 
indicates, what the Swedish moulders of public 
opinion—Government officials, political spokes- 
men, newspaper editors, public orators and 
private contributors to newspapers and peri- 
odicals—said on each subject as it came up, 
or, in other words, how that particular policy 
was presumably formed. His analyses, or 
rather dissections, are both keen and objective. 
Sometimes, bare quotations are enough to 
make their authors squirm. At other times, 
he peels off the party jargon, the current 
stereotyped phrases, or mass thinking, and re- 
states the involved language in clear, logical 
fashion, somewhat after the manner of Robert 
Graves and Alan Hodge, authors of “The 
Reader over Your Shoulder,” who bring to 
book their own countrymen, including bishops 
and prime ministers. Particularly ruthless is 
Professor Tingsten’s concluding analysis of 
“Sweden’s Attitude Toward Foreign Policy,” 
a treatment that would be wholesome in any 
country. The preceding chapters cover such 
subjects as Sweden’s contribution to the 
League of Nations, the dispute with Finland 
over the Aland Islands, the disposal of which 
was the League's first and probably only 
political success, the attempts at Scandinavian 
cooperation since 1918, and the country’s re- 
armament for the Second World War. Another 
volume on the public debate in Sweden during 
that war is in preparation. 

At a time when foreign policy in all 
democratic countries depends so much on 
public opinion, such studies are obviously valu- 
able. Having been written for a Swedish 
audience, it naturally takes a good deal of 
information about Swedish newspapers, men 
and affairs for granted; for foreign readers 
it is, therefore, apt to be a little out of focus. 
The translation is remarkably good, in fact 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


good enough to have been even better. Careful 
editing could have done that. On the whole, 
however, the book is a credit to Swedish 
scholarship, printing, proofreading, and bind- 
ing. 


NasotuH HeEp1n 


Norsk Folkekunst—Kvinnearbeid (Nor- 
wegian Peasant Art—Woman’s Work). By 
Halfdan Arneberg. Fabritius § Sgnners 
Forlag, Oslo. 1949. Distributed by Witten- 
born, N.Y.C. 16 pp., 80 plates. Price $11.00. 


No doubt a unique welcome here awaits this 
highly qualified and devoted work since it is 
the first valid reference volume of Norwegian 
women’s handwork to be made available in 
U.S.A. The beok bears an English preface 
and English subtitles to its 80 plates, most 
of which are in color, while the illustrated in- 
troduction is a succinct commentary on the 
historical background of the types and tech- 
niques of hand-work representative of Nor- 
wegian women’s creativity 1650-1850 with 
weaving, embroidery, lace-making featured. 
As some forms have survived to date and 
others have been more recently revived in a 
post-industrial renaissance and resolved into 
terms of the modern design-for-living distin- 
guishing Norway today, this study provides 
most valuable source material as authentic 
basis towards the further organic develop- 
ment of a contemporary women’s handwork. 
Furthermore, it replaces constructively the 
pseudo-romantic stereotypes that have some- 
how swept the United States for so long 
through inferior second-hand patterns far 
removed from their original integrity. Long 
associated with one of Norway’s higher craft 
institutions, Arneberg’s authoritative research 
has been heightened visually by the earnest 
interest of the publisher. Fabritius, a firm 
notably contributing to the aesthetics of 
typography, has developed here a handsome 
format and superb color plates of the highest 
quality. 

Martie Lien 


Origin of Language. Four Essays. By 
Alexander Johannesson, Professor of Ice- 
landic Language and Comparative Philology 
in the University of Reykjavik. Preface by 
G. R. Driver, Professor of Semitic Philology, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Leiftur, Reykja- 
vik, 1949. 174 pp. 


This series of essays by Professor Alex- 
ander Jéhannesson brings into focus and car- 
ries further his previous extensive researches 
into the origin of speech. As Professor Driver 
succinctly observes in his appreciative preface, 
the author “here applies the so-called ‘ges- 
tural theory, of which Dr. Rae seems to have 
been the originator nearly a century ago and 
of which Sir Richard Paget and he are now 
the principal exponents, to the problem of the 
resemblances between the Semitic and the 
Indo-European languages.” 

Professor Jéhannesson had, however, writ- 
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ten nearly half of his first work on the sub- 
ject, Um frumtungu Indégermana og frum- 
heimkynni (On the Primitive Language of the 
Indo-European People and Their Original 
Home, Reykjavik, 1943), when Sir Richard 
Paget’s book, Human Speech, (1930) came 
into his hands, and “had come to nearly the 
same results by comparative philology as he 
had by studying the physiological conditions 
of the different sounds of human speech.” 
Professor Johannesson renders his tribute to 
Sir Richard by dedicating this work to him 
on his 80th birthday, January 13th, 1949. 

A brief descriptive review merely serves, of 
course, to draw attention to this pioneer work 
in its field. Suffice it to say, that after his de- 
tailed examination of the relationship between 
Hebrew and Icelandic, the origin of the Indo- 
European “eu,” and of names of parts of the 
human body in Indo-European and in He- 
brew, the author comes to the conclusion that 
his findings confirm fully the gesture theory 
of the origin of language. 

At any rate, the study is both a significant 
and challenging inquiry into its fundamental 
and fascinating subject. 

Ricwarp Beck 

University of North Dakota 


The Viking Lands. By Gordon Young. 
Medill McBride Co. 1950. Ill. 154 pp. Price 
$2.75. 


This latest volume in the “Windows on the 
World” series deals with Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, especially, of course, from the 
viewpoint of the tourist and the vacation 
traveller. The author, a Britisher, who has 
lived and travelled, and even married, in 
Scandinavia, writes entertainingly of the 
many high-spots to be visited and the things 
to see and do. In describing the customs and 
traditions of the North, he very ably brings 
out the similarities as well as the interesting 
differences in the ways of life of the three 
peoples. The chapters outlining the histories 
of the three countries give the necessary back- 
ground information for one to really enjoy 
and appreciate the castles, monuments, and 
other. historical mementos, while the author’s 
anecdotal asides serve to infuse the volume 
with humor, both British and Scandinavian. 

One suspects that the book was actually de- 
signed as reading for the “armchair traveler,” 
but it may also be used to good advantage as 
a guide book for tourists fortunate enough to 
pay a visit to the Viking Lands. The photo- 
graphs are all first-rate; their only fault is 
that there are not enough of them. A few curi- 
ous, but minor, errors and mis-spellings do 
not detract from the value of the book. 


Erix J. Frus 
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BOOK NOTES 


Scandinavia in Pictures (Lindquists Forlag, 
Stockholm) presents a collection of superb 
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photos from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
The volume is aptly described in the sub-title 
as “A pictorial rhapsody in collaboration 
with Scandinavia’s foremost photographers.” 
Prince Axel of Denmark has written the intro- 
duction; Lennart Sundstrom has compiled and 
edited the pictorial material, while Burnett 
Anderson is the author of the English text. 


Swedish Songs and Ballads (Bonniers, 
Price $1.00) is a charming little song book 
published under the editorship of Martin S. 
Allwood. It contains a representative selection 
of some 37 songs by authors ranging from 
Bishop Thomas of Stringniés and Bellman 
down to the present. The Swedish text of the 
first verse has been included with the music 
to each song. 


Say “Uncle” (P. Haase & Sgns Forlag, 
Copenhagen) is a humorous collection, indeed, 
of American words and phrases with their 
Danish equivalents. The picturesque idioms 
of America, some of them seemingly quite 
untranslatable, have been rendered into Danish 
colloquial speech. This booklet will undoubt- 
edly fill a gap which dictionaries and English 
lessons do not cover. Martha Gaylord is the 
editor of the little volume, which is made more 
freshly amusing by the drawings of Sys 
Gauguin. 


Brooklyn is America, by Ralph Foster 
Weld (Columbia, Price $3.50) is the engross- 
ing story of the many peoples who have made 
Brooklyn a microcosm of America. A chap- 
ter on “Brooklyn’s Northland” reviews the 
contributions of Brooklyn Scandinavians, past 
and present. 


Public Libraries in Denmark, by Preben 
Kirkegaard (Det Danske Selskab, Copenhagen, 
1950) is the latest in the series of Danish In- 
formation Handbooks, which have been found 
so informative and useful by students of 
Scandinavian affairs. The 100 pages of text, 
together with the fine illustrations, give a 
comprehensive account of the nature, scope 
and importance of the public libraries in a 
country where even a church is being used 
as a lending library (Nikolai Church in Copen- 
hagen. ) 


The Temple Law Quarterly of April, 1950, 
contains an important and enlightening article 
on Norwegian Law by Dr. Lester B. Orfield, 
Professor of Law at Temple University. , 


Treasures of Swedish Art (Forum, Stock- 
holm, 1950, Price $1.50). Although containing 
only 112 pages, this book is a veritable gold 
mine of information about Swedish art with 
numerous reproductions, several in color. The 
little volume offers a concise survey of Swed- 
ish painting, architecture and sculpture from 
the earliest times down to the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The text, all in Eng- 
lish, is ably written by Gertrud Serner. 


Books from Norway 


Two Special Anniversary Editions 
OSLO—THE CAPITAL OF NORWAY. 
The arts, crafts, and intellectual life of Oslo 
through 900 years. Published in conjunction 
with the anniversary this year. Text in Eng- 
lish and Norwegian. Bound, $4.75 
JOHAN FALKBERGET: VERKER I-X. 
Bound in leather. Complete set, $25.00. Also 
sold separately at $2.75 per volume. 

. Runer paa fjellveggen. 
. Eli Sjursdotter. Lisbet paa Jarnfjeld. 
Bjérneskyttern. 
. Brennoffer. Sol. 
. Den fjerde nattevakt. 
. Christianus Sextus: De f¢rste geseller. 
Berglgytnanten. 
. Christianus Sextus: Over Kj¢len. 
. Christianus Sextus: Arbeidets riddere. 
Taarnvekteren. 
. Nattens brgd: An-Magritt. 
IX. Nattens brgd: Plogjernet. 
X. Fortellinger. 
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